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LN'TRODUOTION. 

Dkfoke writing the first eilition of thin book the auUior had 
been so frequently asked uIkiuI the regulations for admission 
to the bar, and the Ix'st course of reading for it, that he 
believed an elementary practical work on the subject was not 
unneeded. The first edition was an attempt to supply tiiat 
need, and the fact that a fourth islition is now oimed for 
seems to show that the belief was well founded. 

The primary object in the following pages is to give the 
.student who is thinking of choosing, or has already chosen, 
the bar as his profession a brief outline of what ho must do 
in order to become a barrister, of the prizes oi>cn to him, and 
of the usual course of study and preparation which is adopted. 
They are accordingly confined to putting Indore tlio reader 
that infonnation which u man would naturally nook when 
choosing the profession : those points on which the student 
has first to decide are dealt with at some length, while tliose 
which he wdll meet later are discussed more briefly ; in fact, 
for the latter the student will generally have both the know- 
ledge and experience to judge for himself. 

Although all reference to those subjects which are most 
likely to prove attractive to the general reader (such, for 
example, as a history of the Inns of Court, or of legal educa- 
tion) has thus been omitted, the following pages may be of 
use to any who desire to form an accurate id^ of the training 
for a barrister's life at present. This subjoet, in view of 
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possible legislati^re changes, is one of considerable interest at 
present. Sncb a reader may omit or merely glance at those 
parts which give at some length the technical details of a 
student’s career, and an account of the money prizes open to 
him. To the general public these are necessarily tedious, but 
they contain information with which the student should make 
himself acquainted. 

One object in writing the work was to collect in a con- 
densed form the essential parts of the various regulations 
which affect students at the bar. Most of the rules issued 
by tlio Council of Legal Education or the separate Iims of 
Court, and referred to in the following chapters, are taken 
direct from their published regulations, and have been revised 
and brought down to the latest date. Every effort has been 
made to avoid errors in stating the effect of these regulations ; 
but they have of late been rept'atedly altero<l, so that it is pos- 
sible a few mistakes may have crept in, or changes been made 
subsequently to the publication of this edition ; and the 
student should therefore in all cases got a copy of the pub- 
lished rules. 

It only remains to add that no greater w’oight is claimed 
for the views expressed hen- than as being the indiridual 
opinions of the author. They have been formed with care, 
but the reader must judge for himself how far they are sound 
in themselves, or applicable to the iHlucation of any particular 
student. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TIIK CHOICE OK A rHOKKKKlON. 

The choice of a profession, always a difficult matter, must 
80 largely detennintHl by eireumataiu'es singular to each case 
that it is as impossible as it would be useless to attempt ill a 
work like this to enter into the considerations that should 
detennine it. It seems strange that any man should take one 
of the most iin]Kwtant st«'ps in his life, ami one on which his 
future happiness largely depends, without duly weighing what 
it moans beforehand. Yet. in tie- case of many barristers, 
this is so. The bar does not require so early a choice as most 
other occupations ; and many a man wholly unlHtiul for it 
drifts into choosing it simply because the best age for com- 
mencing other pursuits has passed b\. 

Now the profession of a barrister has many advantagea 
and some disadvantagt^s peculiar to itself. Most of these arc 
doubtless well known in the abstract, but are not generally 
sufliciently considere<l until it is t«Mi late in life to change a 
career without serious loss of time. It may therefore be as 
well to point out as briefly as possible the chief distinctive 
features of that profession ; and if the reader has not already 
decided, he will do wisely to ponder the follow'ing features in 
the occupation of a barrister, Iwfore choosing it for his own. 

Let him consider, first, those; ]M)intH in it which are more 
likely to strike him as unfavourable. Vtrut, tlien, it differs 
from most pursuits in that influence is aIl-]iowerful. Hocial 
position and money can neither buy a partnership in it, nor 
can they by any direct means procure work. Industry and 
talent may, indeed it is not too much to say will,' even 
although unaide<l, ultimatidy iM.>cnre the necessary influence ; 
but the young barrister, unless he be well backed, must be 
' Sm the report of the Inn* of Coart CommiMioo, 1854, p. 17. 
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prepared to wait, it may be even for several years. Hence no 
one without that influence should choose the bar as his pro* 
fession, unless he is able to sustain himself for some years 
apart from his professional income, and has well considered 
how far he is prepared to work steadily and continuously 
through the years which may elapse before he obtains a start. 
Most men give full weight to the first of these considerations, 
although there are few who would go so far as Lord Abinger, 
who, it is said, would have refused a call to the bar to any- 
one who ha<l not a private income of at least i.800 a year. 
As to the second, it will l>e suflicieiit to say that to be ready 
and wailing for any considerable time for work that never 
conn s is seriously demoralising both to character and to 
lowers of work- -a iwint that is rarely thought of until too 
lak. 

Srcoiul : It is a profession which involves hard and con- 
tinuous work, and a successful barrister has probably less 
time at his own dis|H>sul than he would have in other occupa- 
tions of the same standing. The bur alTords unlimited leisure 
oidy to those who fail ; and that U isure can only be purchased, 
08 in all other pursuits, at the price of failure. To succeed, a 
man must la- prepared lo work us hard, lake as short holidays, 
and go through as much drudgery as in any other career. 

Thiftl . It draws U) itself in increasing numbers ' the best 
talent and education in the country. Nowhere is competition 
kieiier titan at the bar. The barrister must expect to find 
many who are at least as able and eager as himself, and 
]K)S8ibly with more intluence and aptitude for the profession. 

tout t ft : It must further Ih> remeinbertHl that a barrister 
may j»erfort>e U* idle when full of energy and desirous of 
work, and that it i.s at a time when in other professions he 
would bt'gin to take things easy that he will, if successful, 
have to work tlie hardest. 

t't/(h : It should also be observed that there is no such 

' In tsW there were about Wt King's Counsel, barristers, and 

10,'iQO Kolieiiont. There art* at present about t^ueen’s Counoel, 
T.titN) barristers, anti I’J.UtX) sulicitors. There ore thus almost eiactijr 
five time* m monv liornsters now os there were fortjr ecars a|p>. It 
•liould, however, lie reiuembered that a large proportion of them ore not 
oetuoU^ proettsiiic their profession : probably the number of thoM 
pnetisms in LuntiM does not exceed 8,000. 
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^hing as leave of absence or sick leave to be obtained at the 
bar. A severe and long illness or protracted bad health may 
at any time annihilate a barrister's practice, and leave him to 
reacquire it again from the beginning. Ho must also live in 
the neighbourhood of London whether it suits him or not. 

To these may be added a fiixth disad\*antago in the present 
uncertain future of the profession. Great changes have quite 
recently been maile in the pn)cedure of the courts of law, and 
large classes of business which could formerly only be trans- 
acted by barristers have within the last thirty years been 
throu'ii open to otliers. It is not improbable tliat those are 
only tlie beginnings of fur greater changes than any that have 
yet been made. A tendency has also of late ma<le itself 
conspicuous, and is strongly encouraged in very influential 
quarters, to localise the bar. It is a doubtful question as to 
how thew? changes would all'ect the prospects of a young bar- 
rister in London. 

Leaving, however, these, the more unfavourable features 
of it. it is certain that on the other haiul llte bar offers many 
advantages. Of these the most striking are that its members 
are, broadly s{Haking, all gentlemen, and include many of the 
most able and cultivated intellects of the time. 'I'hus, what- 
ever a man's tastes may be. he will find congenial society in 
his own profession. .Vll the .surroundings too are pleasant. 
The barrist<‘r is in the centn- of life ; his {Kjsition is socially 
an influential one, and the whole tone of socuety at the bar is 
wide and healthy. The work itself too is interesting and 
varied, and bears a favourable comparison with tlmt of other 
occupations. Again, the priy.es are great and numerous, 
and confer not only wealth but rank ami position. Just 
as a French soldier is told that ho may some day hope to 
be a Marshal of France, so a barrister may ho{M) to In* Ix>rd 
Chancellor of F.nglaud ; but it may be added that the chancea 
are almost equally remote in each ease. In fact, in choosing 
the profession the biggest prixes ought not to Ijo counted on : 
not only are they obtained chiefly through influence of one 
kind or another, but so long as they are more valuable, qr are 
more highly valued, than those of other occupations, so long 
trill the competition for Uiem be proportionately severer. 
Lastly, it may fairly be said that, given bealtli, energy, and 
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steady work, anyone of average abilities may reasonably 
expect to obtain in a few years a moderate competency from 
the exercise of his profession ; and that too without risking 
an unknown amount of capital, for at the bar (as opposed to 
most mercantile pursuits) it is possible to form an accurate 
estimate* of the necessary expenditure in each year. 

To thes«'. in consequence of an Act of Parliament called 
the ‘ Solicitors Act. 1H77,' anotlier advantage may Im* added. 
Ity that Act any barrister of not less than five years’ standing 
can, on satisfying certain forirmlities and passing a by no 
means diflicult examination, cease to he a barrister and become 
a Bolieitor. It is tlierefore now }M»ssil(le for anyone wlio after 
a fair trial finds liimself nnfitt«*d for his occupation, or is dis- 
ap|K)inted with the succ«*ss whicli has attended his efforts, to 
give it up, and without the labour or exja nse of another ])ro- 
fessional training to ent« r on a m w career : ami that, too, one 
in which all the knowhslge he has previously acquired will 
prove useful. As a solicitor he will escape many of the dis- 
udvantag«'S enutuerat<'<| above, and though no doubt hi* W'ill 
lose the chance of obtaijiing the honours and |H>sition which 
are o|H‘n to the bar. he will, on the other hand, if a partner in 
ag<MKl linn, probaldy enjoy a larger and more certain income. 

These are only a few of many considerations which require 
weighing before a student ch(sis4*s the bar us his future pro- 
fession. No other pursuit is more exacting in the demands it 
makes on health, readiness, and tact ; and many a man who 
intelltH'tually s»'«uns well fitte<l to succeeil fails w hen testisl in 
the atruggle. Mo.st of tho.se who have not succee-dcHl did not 
8uftici»>ntly consub>r Inforehand the requirtuuents and diffi- 
culties of the pn«fes.sion ; but if the student, having thought 
over these |>oints, still delilH^rately chooses to go to the 1^, 
success probably awaits him. 

It may be addtHl, in conclusion, that, in Uie opinion of most 
of thotk' who have studied Uie subjwt, tlie best general training 
for imlitioal or public life or for many practical occupations is 
a legal one; aiul even although the intention or desire of 
acquiring an actual practice at the bar should never have been 
seriously formed, or sliould at any future time be abandtmed, 
still the time occupied in that preparation will (if it can be 
spared) be woU spent. 
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CIIAPTEH II. 

THE CHOICE OF AX INN AND ADMISSION TIIEUETO. 

In onlor to lK*comc‘ a barrister it is nocossary to Iw oallod to 
Uie bar ; and to be (qualified to be called, it is necessary, first, 
to 1)0 a member of an * Inn of ('oiirt secondly, to have kept 
a certain number of terms, and to have complied with certain 
regulations ; and, thirdly, to have passed an examination in 
law. It is with the first only of these three qualifications 
that this chapter deals. 

The first step, then, which a student has to take, is to 
Iwcome a member of an Inn of (’oiirt. There are at prestmt 
four of these Inns (»r StKM*aiefl ; culled, respectively, Lincoln's 
Inn. the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, and (Jray’s Inn. 
Perhaps the best way of forming an accurate idea of their 
functions is to regard them us unalogous to colleges which 
together makeup a legal university in London. The students 
at them correspond to the undergraduates, and the barristers 
to the grafluatcH, of other universities. In each Inn lUso cer- 
tain of the more ilistinguislnsl barristers are culhsl lauichers, 
and occupy a iM>Hition very similar to that of the fellows of a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge. They ap|H»int one of their 
owm numlsjr each year to be the treasurer of the Inn, and ho, 
during his term of oflicc, acts us the chief oflicer of the 
society. 

There were also fonuerly a nuiul>er of small Inns, but 
they have all long ago l) 4 !en bought up or otherwise acquired 
by the four large s(xri**tifcs mentioned aliove, and the latter 
now provide the only means a barrister has of entering his 
profession. 

Each of the four Inns appoints from time to time five 
benchers out of its own members, and these twenty btmehen 
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•0 appointed form the * Council of Legal Education.* This 
Council may for the purposes of the student be roughly de- 
scribed as forming the executive bo<ly of the university ; and 
'regulations are issued by it concerning the admission, educa- 
tion, and examination of students. These regulations are 
binding on the roeinhcrs of every Inn, but each society is 
entitled if it pleast's to impose any a4lditionaI restrictions on 
its own members. 

Tlic niles under which alone students can beadmitte<l and 
csUmI to the bar have at different times varied considerably. 
As it is not proposetl to treat here of the history of the sub- 
ject. it a'ill l>e sufficient to ctuisider those only wliirh are now 
in force, and which apply to everv’one who wa.s admitted a 
student in or after the year 1H7H. These regulations arc 
published and can be obtained either from the oflice of the 
C/Ouncil, which is at prescuit situatMl in Lincoln's Inn, or 
from that of any of the s<*parate Inns. 

The first p<>iiit to Iw divided i*! whether the would-be 
Itarnster is elujthlf. liy thi- regulations issued hy the Council 
* no Attorney at Law. Solicitor. Writer to the Signet, or 
WriU'r of the Si'otoh Courts, Troctor, Notary I’uhlic, Clerk 
in Chancery. Parliamentary Agent, or .Agent in any Court, 
original or appidlate, (’lerk to any .Tustice of the Peace, or 
person acting in any of tln-se capacities, and no Clerk to any 
itarrister, Conveyancer. Sjwvial Pleader, Kijuity Draftsman, 
Attorney. Solicitor, Writer to the Signet, or Writer of the 
Booteli Courts, Proctor. Notary Public, Parliamentary Agent, 
or Agent in any Court, original or apixdlate. Clerk in Clianoery, 
Clerk of the Peace. Clerk to any .lustice of the Peace, or to 
any officer in any Court of I^aw or Equity, and no person 
acting in the ca|Nicity of any such ('lerk shall l«e admitted as 
a student at any Inn of Court until such person shall have 
entirely and fxmd /h/e ceased to act or practise in any of the 
capacities above named or described ; and if on Uie Rolls of 
any Court shall have taken his name off the Rolls thereof.' 

In addition to the somewhat lengthy list of disqualifica- 
tions~Uie object of whicli is to discourage underhand in- 
fluences and preserve the tone and etiquette of the inofeMion 
—Abe Society of Lincoln's Inn require that their students 
shall not be in trade. But this additiooal restriction ap^ies 
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iA ooiirse only to those who desire to become members of that 
Inn. 

Besides these positive disabilities, the student, before he 
can become a member of his Inn, has to satisfy the Council 
that he has received a sufficiently liberal education to justify 
his becoming a meml)er of a learned profession. This may 
be done either (i) by producing a certificate that he has passed 
a public examination at some university within the Hritisli 
dominions (as, for example. Matriculation in London, or the 
Little-go at Oxford or Cambridge), or ( ii i satisfying the Council 
that he has passed one of certain otlier specified examina- 
tions, or (iii) by passing an entrance examination, which was 
specially instituted by the Council for this purpose, in tlie 
English and I^itin languages and Knglisli history. 

If, as will most probably be the case, tlio student is quali- 
fied in the first of these ways, he can obtain from the ofiioo of 
his Inn a blank form in the following words : — 

CtrtificaU of having a Public Pxamiuntum in n Pnivcmilff, 

To the Treaitur<*r and MaKttTH of thn of the Honourable Hocioty 

of (here insert nutne of Inn). 

I hi*r«‘by ci^rtify that on (tlotc), Mr. of (regulcnce), pavtuifd a 

public exaniination at the* UiiivorHity of (here ipuicrt name of Pniveraity)* 

This must lie filled up and dati-d and signed by the person 
certifying, and the latter must also add a description of his 
office in the university or college. This document will then 
be handed in by the student when he prostmts himmdf for 
admission as dcscrilxKl later on. 

The student who wishes to qualify himself in the third 
way mentioned aliovc can obtain the regulations relating to it 
firom the office of any of the Imis. He must liefore he can 
present himself for such examination choose his future Inn, 
and on payment of one guinea he will obtain from the office 
there a bl^k form of application for admission, which ontitloe 
him to be examined. Such examinations are held at repeated 
intervals during term time < Uiat is, if there is anyone who has 
given notice of his desire to be examined), in the benchers’ 
room at the Middle Temple, from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Those 
who satisfy the examiners in it obtain <x>rtifieates to that 
effeet, whi^ they must produce when they respectively i^ly 

for trtti 
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A few rem»i)a may here be fitly made on the oonaidraa* 
tuma which sboold guide the student in the choice of an Inn, 
On Uue point it ia aa impoasible to lay down any rigid rules 
as it would be in the analogous case of a man going to 
eoUego. Indeed, the Inn to which a man belongs makes so 
little practical diflercnce in his career at tlie bar, that the 
whole question turns chiefly on a matter of convenience ; and 
the student may safely gratify any fancy he has about it. 

(ienerally sficaking, it may be said that the student who 
intends pratrtising in the courts attached to the Chancery 
Division, or of paying special attention to conveyancing, wiU 
find Lincoln's Inn the most convenient ; while he who hopes 
to acquire a common law business will find the Middle or 
Inner 'I'emple Ix-tter suited for his purjxise. Anyone who 
ntails for the bar rather as a training fur political life, or the 
duties of H nuigisirale, will probably prefer one of the Temples; 
while a 8tu<U<nt who UkAh hirward to using his knowledge in 
the management of real pro|H*rty will probably choose Lin- 
coln's Inn. (iray's Inn i.s a considerable distance from the 
law courts and from the three other Inns, and the only 
S|N.<cial advantag«! it has is that, since the number of its 
memlH*rs is less, the chance of obtaining a scholarship 
or prize is somewhat greater at it than at one of the larger 
Hocieties. 

It is in general desirable to belong to lliat Inn where tlie 
luiirister. when called, will have chaml>ers, since every Inn 
haa its own library, the use of which is confiiu>d to its own 
memlH‘rs ; and it is hanlly m*ce.ssary to add tliat for a library 
to Ih> wnvenient it must Ik* readily acce8.sible. At the same 
time it may Ih‘ obscr\«Hl that from any part of Lincoln's Inn 
or the Temple any of the three libraries can lie easily reached 
in twro or throe minuU‘S. The libraries of tlie Inns are chiefly 
confined to law works. Lincoln's Inn has tlie reputation of 
having the Ix'sl law library in London ; the Middle Temple, 
that which is richest in .\merican law books ; and the Inner 
Temple, of having by far the best accommodation of the 
tliree. Practically each of the three libraries contains every 
l«»gal work which anyone is likely to re({aire. 

The Inns generally let the rooms contained in them to their 
own members only, and hence there is another advantage in 
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joining Uinl Inn irtiora th« bnrritter will nltiinntoly wtnl 
ehambon. If, indeed, the siodent intend to Ihre within the 
preeinote of one of the societiee, the Temple me/ prore more 
eoneenieni to him than Linooln'e Inn, Hinoe but few reudenoe 
chambers are to be found in the latter, aitd the rente are 
considerably higher than in the Temple. Most of the rooms 
are, however, held on subleases, and the point Uierefore is of 
less importance than it might at first seem. 

As to which of Uie two Temples a common law barrister 
srill find it most advantageous to join, it is difficult to speak 
definitely. The Inner Temple is, it is helievinl, considerably 
the largest in point of numb«*rs of all the Inns, Up to a 
recent date it was practically exclusively confined to Oxford 
and Cambridge men. and. although now oiM»n to everyone 
indifferently on similar tenns, it has still to a certain extent 
maintained the character of l>eing s{H>cially a university Inn. 
The Middle Temple draws to itself a large proixirtion of the 
members of the university of London, of students from tl»0 
coloniint and deptmdencies of Hngland, and also now a con* 
siderable number of men from the two older universities. Us 
list of loeinlM'rs comprises, at the pr(>H«mt time, matiy of the 
most eminent living lawyers, Probably the majority of stu- 
dents who inU>nd U) practiM* at the common law bar enter at 
whichever of the two Inns they have then must friends and 
acquaintances. 

Uefurv leaving the <]uestion of the choice of an Inn. it 
should l>e added that, if for any reason it setuns desirable, it 
is possible on the payment of a small feu for a student or 
barrisWr to migrate at any time from one lim to anotlier, 
witl) the single exception that the Inner Temple declines to 
admit on its roll-list the name of any barrister who lias been 
already called at another Inn. The rareness of a migration 
is perhaps the best proof of the very slight influence which 
the choice of his Inn has on a man’s career. 

Having then fixed on his future liiii, and liaving shown 
that he is eligible to become a member of it. the student baa 
next to be admitUd. If be has not already done so, he will 
now obtain from the office of his Inn a copy of the rf^olaticnui 
which affect him, and be will thus see if any restrietkina are 
placed on its m^ibers beyond those imposed by the Council 

II 
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<m till students. As was stated before, Lincoln’s Inn is at 
present the only society which imposes any additional con- 
dition on its members. 

The student will also obtain from the office of his Inn a 
printed form of application for admission, for which he will 
have to pay one guinea; and this, as previously mentioned, 
must be procured before anyone can enter for the preliminary 
examination. This form is at present in the following words, 
and must be signed by two barristers : — 

1. {here iruert name), of (residence), aged (age), the son of 
, of (lu^e ifisert mldrtss), in the county of , 

(oM fathrr^n profcxstsm, if any, ami Oic condition in life and occunafum, 
%f any, of Ou A]yjfhcant), do hereby declare* that 1 am deBirous ox being 
admitted a Htudent of the Honourable Society of (name of Inn), for the 
fmrpofie of iK ing called to the Bar, or of practising under the Bar, and 
that 1 will not, either directly or indirectly, apply for or take out any 
certiticate to practiM’, directly or indiretUly, an a Sp<*cial Pleader, or 
Conveyancer, or DrafUinan in Equity, without the Bpecial permiaaion of 
the MaaU^rB of the ib’nch of the aaid Society. 

And 1 do h<*reby further declare that 1 am not an Attorney at Law, 
Holioitor, a W’rit4 r to the Signet, a Writer of the Scotch Couria, a 
Prut!tor, a N(»lary Public, a Clerk in Chancery, a Parliamentary Agent, 
an Agent in any Court. f»riginal or app llate, a Clerk to any Justice of 
PuiacK', nor do I mi, dinn-tly or indiriHrtly, in any »uch capacity, or in 
the capacity of (’lerk of or to any of the }>erhoiis aliove deacribed, or aa 
Cleik of or to any BarrihU'r, Conveyancer. S|»€*cia] Pleader, or Equity 
Draftanian, oi of to any othcer in any Court of Law or Equity. 

PaitHl ihiw day of 

(Signature) 

We, the underjtiginnl. t\o hereby certify that we believe the above- 
named to Ih* a gentleman of reapectability, 

and a pro}M'r )H'rtion to Ik' admitted a Member of the aaid Society. 

J Barrit^ten} of 

ApproYf-ti. 

fVea^urer, or, in hit^ abtK'nce, by two Benchen. 

Formerly it waa not unusual for studentB before being 
calliHl to Ute bar to practise for some years * under the bar ’ 
by taking out a certificate as a special pleader, conveyancer, 
or draftsman in tH|uity, and tliis is what is referred to in 
the form givpu above. Conveyancers confined themselvM to 
oonveyancing ; and special fdeaders and equity draftsmen 
to drawing pleadings, writing opinions, Ac., but did not go 
into court. They thus formed a class of legal prictitionen 
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distinet both from stadents and from lMkiTtiten« mad ooeapy* 
ing» pocition between them, thongh fiur more nktu to th« 
letter then the former. No prectioel edventege in now geined 
bj their forming a oeparate body, and as tlie Inns have with 
a fow exceptions refased for the last few years to grant any 
new certificates tlie class is gradually dying out. 

Iteaides signing this d(H*laration the student will have 
on bis admission to his Inn to make certain payments. He 
must then, unless he comes under one of the exceptions eim* 
merated 1h.’Iow. deposit a sum of £1(H) as caution money. 
This sum. however, is only Uunporarily witlidrawn from 
his possession, for on his call to Ute bar it is used in whole 
or port payment of the foes then due from him. and the 
balaiu'e (if any) r«>tanu><i to him. In the case. too. of his 
d(«ath or withdrawal front the Inn this sum. after dcnlucting 
aitything which he may then owe to the s«K’iety, is given back. 
This caution money is demanded in eons<H|ueiicoof a common 
agnvuuent which tlie four Inns came to in 17hH ; hut at each 
Inn those siudeiUs who are nieinliers of certain univerHitios 
are exerupt<si from tin* de(Kisit. The student has also goner* 
ally to exivute a lK>nd on adiui-Hsion to stnutre the payment by 
him <up to a certain amount) of whatever he may owe to the 
so«'iety for fe***, dinners, commons, Ac. As the exact terms 
of the Ixuiil ajul tiie conditions for exemption from a deposit 
vary slightly at each Inn, it w'tll Ik* n<.<cesHary to consider each 
case separately. 

.\t Idncoln's Inn all students who show their eligibility for 
ailmi.Hsiun in the first of the two ways mentioned above — that 
is. by having passed a public examination at some university 
in the British doininionH — are exernpUsl from the deposit of 
£\ 00 ; but any student so exemptisl has. on the other liand, 
to exf'cute a bond in iflOt) jointly with one member of Lin* 
coin's Inn. or else with two householders. This bond, the 
reader will of courser understand, is lumditioiial for tlie pay* 
ment of commons and dues : tliat is. it only takes effect if tl^ 
student neglects to pay these, or. in oilier words, it seonres 
the payment of these up to 4.100. All other students have 
on their admission both to make a deposit and also to execute 
a bond aimilmr to that mentioned above, but in their ease it is 
not neceeaary to get any other person to join in tlie latter* 

N 9 
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At the Middle Temple those stadents who are members of 
the Scotch bar, or of any university in Great Britain or Ire* 
land, are exempted from this deposit on production of a cer- 
tificate of membership ; but before call, a degree must have 
been taken at the university, or at least two years’ temas kept 
there, otherwise interest will be charged on the sum which 
ought to have been deposited. Those students who are ex- 
empted from the deposit are. however, required to execute a 
bond in £’50, conditional for the payment of commons, dues, 
Ac. They have further to get either two householders or two 
barristers lo altciul in person and sign the bond as sureties. 
Those students who make the deposit arc not required to give 
any bond. 

At the Inner Temple members of any university in Great 
Britain or Ireland are exempted from the deposit on produc- 
tion of a certificate of membership and ginng an undertaking 
to keep two years' terms at the uni>ersity (or, w'here residence 
is not ri*quirod, to take a degree) before call. All students of 
Uie Inner Temple have further on admission to execute a 
bond in £50 with two sureties, who must be either members 
of the Inn or housi-holders, conditional for the pa}'ment of 
commons, dues. .te. 

At dray’s Inn members of the Scotch bar, and members 
of any university in (treat Britain or Ireland, who before call 
have kept two years' terms tiiere, are exempted from this 
deposit. Kvery student, however, has on admission to give 
a bond in £50 jointly with some householder in England, 
conditional for tlie (mynient of his dues, commons, Ac. 

Only one further sU^p remains to l>e taken, and that is to 
pay the entrance fees. These fees consist of a dovemment 
stamp of jl 25. a sum of £5. 5f . to admit to all the law lectures 
given under the auUiority of tin* ('ouncil, and certain other 
small sums, tlie amounts of which vary at tlie different Inns. 
The total of Uie entrance ft>es at Lincoln’s Lin is £40, at the 
Middle Temple. £40. (Is. H</., at the Liner Temple, £40. 1 Is. 5d., 
and at Gray's Inn. £80. 18s. (k/. 

The student will llierefore see Uiat on presenting himself 
for admission at the ofliee of the Lui he must be prepared 
wiUi four things: namely, (i) his certificate of examination, 
(ii) his form of ^iplieation for admission, (iii| his deposit or 
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«satkm nKmey and bond, and (iv) the sum neoeeaaty to pay 
hia entrance fees. 

The stndent admitted a member of his Inn has at onoeoer' 
t s»n rights and privileges conferred on him. He is entitled to 
attend various lectures on law free of expense, and a number of 
valuable prizes, scholarships, and studentships are open to 
him, if he cares to compote for them. He has, further, the 
right (subject to certain regulations) of renting rooms from 
the society, of dining in hall during term time, and of using 
the luncheon room, libraiy*. chapel, ganlens, &c., attoohotl and 
belonging to his Inn. In order to retain these pririleges his 
name must appear on the list of the members of his Inn, and 
to keep it there he has to make n small annual payment. At 
Lincoln's Inn this amounts to £\ a year, at the Middle 
Temple to £1 a year, at the Inner Temple to Itla. id, a year, 
and at Gray's Inn to £1 a year. 

Students of King's Inns, Dublin, have to keep four terms 
at one of the Inns of Court in London Ixtfore they can 1 h) 
called to the Irish bar. They accordingly art*, adion admitted 
in Ixindun, excused from the stamp of £25 mentioned above, 
on production of a certificate from the authorities at King’s 
Inns, and at some Inns they also pay somewhat siimllor 
entrance ftH*H ; thus, at Lincoln’s Inn they only pay i.11, at the 
Middle Temple £10. l.t. Hd., at the Inner Temple £10. Os. 6d., 
and at Gray's Inn £H. 0</. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE QUALtnCATIONS FOU CALL. 

The Rtudent having' become a member of an Inn of Court baa 
atil] to satisfy certain conditions before he is qualified to bo 
called. He has. ir» the first place, to keep twelve terms, unless 
he comes under om? of the exceptions mentioned below ; 
secondly, to pass an examination in Homan Law ; thirdly, to 
pass an examination in English Law ; and, fourthly, he must 
be at least twenty-one years of ape. It is with the first three 
of these necessary thinps, oblipatory on all who become 
barrisUTR, which form in fact the minimum that a student 
must do in order to Iwcallwl, that this chapter deals. It w’ill 
bo left to a lahT chapter to consider briefly those more diffi- 
cult extuninations which the sttulent has the option of passing, 
and whereby he can take • honours,' or can obtain money 
prires of considerable value, and other distinctions and 
privileges. 

The student will rt'inenjber then that iH'forc his call he 
mMt in itrneral at Uasl tuelve /erww. Now every year 
contains four of these law terms and no more, hence a little 
less than tlireo years is the shortest time in which anyone can 
in general qualify himself to lHH*ome a Iwnrister. It is pro- 
bable in fact that the majority of students R[)cnd at least four 
years in preparation ; and as no obligation is imposed to keep 
oonsecutive terms, or not to keep mow than twelve terms, no 
limit is placed on Uie time which may be spent in preparation 
for practice. 

This rule as to the necessity of keeping twelve terms is 
subject to the following exceptions, which, however, are only 
granted at the pleasure of the benchers of the Inn to whidh 
Um student belongs. A student who gets a first class in 
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bonoora (see p. 87) may be excused hi’o of his terms, thereby 
reducing the number to be kept to ton : it is believed that Uie 
benchers of the different Inns have shown considerable reluct* 
ence to make use of this power. A student who previously 
to his admission has been a solicitor in practice for five years, 
but who has ceased to be a solicitor before his admission 
(see p. 14), may be examined for call after hanng kept /o»r 
terms, and on passing such examination may be called on the 
next call-day. A student who previously to his admission has 
been called to the ^'ictorian bar may, on producing a certifi- 
cate to Uiat effect, and also one by the attoniey general or 
senior law officer of Victoria at the time when ho loft tl»e 
colony, that he is a fit and proper person to be called to tlio 
English bar, have any of his terms not excet>ding sir in ; 
number dispensotl with : he is also excused the preliminary ‘ 
examination. Members of the Irish bar are in all oases 
excused four tenns (see p. .S'il. 

It was stated above that every year contains four terms. 
These are now styled ‘ The Inns of C’ourt terms,* but since 
1H75 they no longer always begin and end on the same days 
of the months. They are respetetively calhsl Hilary term, 
which is fixe<l in .Tanuary ; Easter term, from the middle of 
April to the middle of May; Trinity term, from the end of 
May to the middle of .Time ; and Michaelmas term, which is 
in November. The exact days on which they commence and 
terminate can lie found by reference to any almanack. 

Any term is* kept,* not as in most universities by residence 
or by attending lectures, but by the somewhat curious way of 
* eating dinners.’ This seems to be a survival of some old 
l^al way of marking a man's lieing in residence in the Inn by 
his dining tliere ; and was also no doubt partly due to the 
fact that formerly after dinner tlie doors were shut and the 
•tudents then instructed in law by means of mock trials. Each 
Inn owns a laige dining-liall, fitted and kept up somewhat 
after the fashion of a ooUege-ball at Oxford or Cambridge, and 
every day during term-time dinner is served there. All, then, 
that is necessary to do in order to keep a term is to dine for a 
certain number of nights in it in the lutll attached to the Inc 
in question. A student who is at the same time a member oi 
any university in Great Britain or Ireland can keep a term 
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by linin g (of coorse in the hall of his own Lon) any three dayi 
in it, while all others have to dine on six days at l^st. 

Students who are members of Lincoln’s Inn have on two 
of these terms to go through an additional formality. No 
student of that society can be called unless he has been twice 
introduced by the steward after dinner to the bar table, where 
the barristers dine : one such introduction being in the year of 
admission, and the other in the last year before he is called. 
As the students file past the bar table any barrister can object 
to a student wliom he deems unworthy to be called by pluck- 
ing his gown as he passes. This rule only apphes to a student 
who joins Lincoln’s Inn, but it is necessary for him to pay 
attention to it, as, should he forget it, he may find his call 
delayed half a year or more. 

It will readily be imagined that a large number of old 
customs are still adhered to in these dinners, and such is 
the case. The benchers sit at a high table apart from the 
barristers and students. The latter dine in gowns, which are 
supplied for them and kept in a robing room near the hall, 
and for the use of which a small fee is charged. It is usual 
to dine in messes of four men each, and certain old regulations 
as to the order in which the joints and the wine are passed round, 
and the custom of taking wine together, are still adhered to : 
but with tliese and all similar customs the student will 
become ocquaintcMl after one or two dinners. 

Dinner begins at six o’clocrk and usually lasts about an 
hour, but it must Ih; remembered that a dinner is not avail- 
able for Ute pur{>08e of keeping term unless the studeitt be 
present at tlie grace before dinner, during the whole of dinner, 
and until the concluding grace is said. The treasurer of the 
Inn, or whoever else is in the chair for tmy particular night, 
may, however, allow students to leave earlier, and as a matter 
of fiMit usually does so at the end of one hour from the ocmi- 
mencemeut of dinner. Any particular student can also 
obtain permission to leave earlier if he has a good reaacm ‘to 
offer. It may be noticed that students cannot under any dr- 
oumstanoes cnr at any time take guests in to dinner. The 
necessary expense of keeping a term varies slightly at each 
Inn, but is somewhere abrat 80s. 

The reader will recollect that before his call the student 
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tniisi JMU« an examination. This is called the examination for 
pass oertifioates, and is divided into two parts. The first 
part deals only with Boman Civil Law, and can be taken 
«ither alone or with the second part, but not after it ; the 
student must, however, before taking it have kept at least 
four terms. The second part deals only with English Law ; 
and before taking it the student must have kept at least nine 
terms. There are four examinations for each part each year. 
Candidates who have already elsewhere passed certain exami- 
nations, and there show'n a fair knowledge of Boman Law and 
the Law of Real and Personal Property, can be excused those 
two subjects, as explained on page 28. 

To lay down a course of reading for an examination without 
knowing the abilities and character of the student would be 
absurd ; but a practical work would bo incomplete if no efibrt 
were made to give the student some assistance in preparing 
himself for this examination. A university man of average 
abilities ought, it is beUeved, to have no difiiculty in passing if 
he conscientiously goes through the course of reading laid down 
below. The reader must judge fur himself as to how far it 
ought to be modified in his own or any other particular case. 

The Council of Legal Education publish in advance from 
time to time the particular parts of each subjection which they 
intend to examine at their various examinations, and what 
notice they re<]uire of the intention of students to present them- 
selves. This list of set subjects the student will of course gH 
and consult, since his reading must vary according to the sub- 
jects set. It may here be remarked, once for all, that all the 
examinations described later on are partly vivd voce and partly 
by written answers. The student will also observe that for the 
convenience of the examiners many different examinations are 
held at tlie same time. He must therefore lie very careful, in 
giving notice of bis intention to present himself for examina- 
tion, to state expressly in writing for what subjects or ex- 
amination he is presenting himself. 

The first question to be decided is whether the Boman 
Law shall be taken alone first of all, or later on together irith 
the English Law. Now the thorough study of Boman Law 
may be well worth the time it eot^ to one who begins his 
profassionsl studies so early as to have plenty of time for 
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preparation, and is no doubt in itself a valuable training, but 
there can be little question that its proper place is in an 
honours and not in a pass examination. The slight know- 
ledge of the subject requisite to pass will have no direct value 
to the student in his after career, and indeed will probably 
soon be forgotten. If this be so, it follows that the sooner 
tliis part of tlie examination is got over the better it will be : 
and such, to judge by their conduct, is the conclusion come 
to by most candidates. This, liowever, does not affect the 
course of reading recommended below, which will be the 
same in whatever order the parts of the examination be taken : 
nor do the above remarks apply to the candidate for honours, 
w’ho must take all his suhjwts at one and the same time. 
Borne further observ’etions as to how a student can best 
divide his time in passing these examinations and otherwdse 
preparing himself to practise will be found later on. 

In Itoman Law it has hitherto been the custom to set the 

whole or part of the Institutes of dustinian. The text-l)ook ' 

for this is Bandars' Jnstiiutex of Justinian, and a p<*ru8al of 

this is by itself (|uite suflicient to enable the reader to pass 

this part of the examination. I’nless the student has some 

previous knowledge of tlie subject, he will find considerable 

advantage, however, in obtaining a general view of the whole 

subject before commencing to study Justinian — such a view 

for instance is given in Chapter -14 of Gibbon’s Decline and 

Fall of the liiman Empire, a book which can be easily 

obtained from any public or subscription library. A very 

good analysis of the subject is publishf>d at the end of 

Bandars, and either thi.s, or the Anah/sis and Summari/ of 

the Institutes by Greene, or the IntriHiuction to Itonmn Law 
• • 

by Hunter, will prove useful just before the examination as 
giving a condensed epitome of the subject. The time 
required for preparation must vary very much for different 
students ; probably for an average university man six weeks’ 
work of five or six hours a day would be sufficient. 

The second part of Uie examination deals with three 

' nisraadwr will find in Ui« amiendix. p. 61. a list of the ehief tozt- 
books here f«coiiiin«iided. with the name of the pnblnhefs and the 
fffiee of each mpeotivaly. See also pages 47 and 46 as to the text>bool» 
whieh should be read. 
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bnmohes of English Lav with which every barrister most be 
well acquainted. These are the Law of Beal and Personal 
Property, Common Law, and Equity. The papers on them 
are framed so as to test the student’s knowledge of the ele< 
roents of the whole of each subject, as well as those portions 
which are specially marked out for examination. 

As to what text-books should be used here, it may fairly 
be said that a knowledge of Indermaur's Principles of the 
Common Law (or of Broom’s Common Law) would enable 
anyone to answer most of the questions in the Common Law 
paper which have ever yet been set ; Snell's Equity (the gist 
of which is condensed into Smith's Manual of Equity Juris- 
prudence) most of the questions in the Equity paper; Good- 
eve’s Eeal Property or Williams’ Heal Property, the questions 
on tlie law of Real Property, and a good many of the questions 
on Equity too; and, finally. (locMleve's Personal Property, 
together with Smith’s A/a«Mo/ of Common Law, the questions 
on the law of Personal Property. Taken as a whole, the 
above course of reading gives a good grounding in the ole- 
mcntary principles of English Law. I n addition to these books, 
those cases in Smith’s Leatlinrj Cases or White and Tudor’s 
Leadinq Cases which refer to the special subjects sot ought 
to be carefully studied, and they will generally afford all the ! 
additional information that is required for the purposes of the 
examination. The weakest point in this course of reading is 
the Criminal I^aw. The papers, however, rarely contain 
more than one question on the subject, but anyone who 
desires to know more of it can hardly do l)etk*r than read 
Shirley's Sketch of Criminal Law ; or if he wants to go into 
it in gfreater 4@tail, the Principles of the Criminal Law by 
Harris and Tomlinson, or Stephen's Dujest of Criminal Law. 
The latter is a work which is somewhat elaliorate and techtiioal 
for a beginner, but otherwise is well worthy of study. As to 
the time required : subject to the same remarks as made above, 
five months' work of five or six hours a day ought to be 
amply sufficient for a university roan of average abilities imd 
education. A good coach or tutor may of coarse enable a 
student to pass it in less time than this, but the examioatUm 
is not a difficult one, and ought not to necessitate assistaiiea 
in ^i^paration for it. 
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Copies of the papers set, together with the answers to the 
various questicms, are published immediately after eaeh 
examination in the Bar Examination Journal, price 2f., 
published by Btevens & Haynes, the law publishers. 

It is necessary to reach a certain standard in each paper, 
and thus excellence in one subject will not atone for ignorance 
in another. No official statement has ever been made as to 
what percentage is required in order to pass : but it has been 
asserted that in general 1 50 marks is the maximum assigned 
to each of the four subjects, of which 125 are given to the 
paper, and 25 to the vivd voce examination ; and that in order 
to pass it is necessary to get at least fifty marks in each 
paper, and an average of seventy-five marks per paper on the 
whole examination. Such a standard seems rather high, 
and this statement, though probably not far from the truth, is 
not reliable, and cannot be put down as more than a plausible 
rumour. 

Those who pass receive from the Council certificates of 
fitness for being called to the bar, the possession of which is 
necessary before that call can take place. 

The papers on Homan Law which constitute the first 
part of the examination, and those on Real and Personal 
IVoperty which are included in the second part, are not 
obligatory on any candidate who has taken a degree granted 
by a Rritish university for which the qualif}*ing examination 
was in law, or has passcnl stich examination (though he may 
not have taken the degree for which it qualifies him) ; pro- 
vided the examination is one approved by the Council. A 
student so excused need only pass in Common Law and 
Equity. But a reasonable time before presenting liimself for 
examination in tliese subjects he must forward a copy of the 
papers set for the law degree, together with certificates from 
the examiners for it and the registrar of tlie university that 
the degree has been taken or the examination passed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CALL TO THE UAB. 

Aky student who has kept at least twelve terms and passed 
both branches of the examination just described can, provided 
he has also attained the ago of twenty-one years, be called to 
the bar by the benchers of his Inn. This is a voluntary act 
on their part which they can decline to perform if they please ; 
and in fact the four Inns have agreed to refuse to call any 
student who, being a clergyman, has acted as such during 
any part of the preceding year, or intends to act as such in 
tlie future. But, with this exception, they never refuse to 
call any duly qualified member except for the gravest cause ; 
and even then an appeal lies from their decision to the Judges. 
Anyone who employs a barrister has necessarily to put im- 
pheit trust in his inU*grity and honour, and no higher tribute 
could well be paid to Uie tone of the profession than the 
universal admission as to how that trust is carried out. This, 
however, makes it all the more important tliat no one shall 
be entitled to demand to be called as a matter of right merely 
on the payment of money fees and the passing of a certain 
examination. 

The only points in connection with the call to the bar to 
which it is deemed necessary to allude here are Uie notice 
required, the fees that have to be paid, and the manner in 
which some guarantee is obtained as to the moral fitness of a 
Student for the profession ; and those will bo treated very 
briefly. 

Students can be called in any law term : the sixteenth day 
of each term (or if that happens to fall on a Sunday then the 
seventeenth) is ‘ call day,’ and on that day all students who are 
then properly qualified and have given sufficient notice are 
called to the bar by their respective Inns. The name and 
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description of every sindent who intends to be celled in any 
term must be plac^ on the screens and certain other parts of 
oach Inn for at least a fortnight before call day in that term ; 
that is, it must be placed there by the second day of term at the 
latest. This is seen to by the secretary of the Inn, and it 
therefore follows that rather more than a fortnight’s notice 
must be given of a student's intention to present himself for 
call. On giving this notice he must, if required, produce his 
certificate of iituess for l>eing called to the bar, and he will 
obtain from the treasurer’s office a list of the payments 
he will have to make ; since the regulations for call may 
from time to time be slightly varied, it will be also prudent 
to ask for an ac(*ount of the various formal steps he has to 
take, unless he alrea<ly knows exactly what they then are. 

The call fees amount in round numbers to i. 100, and must, 
together with all monttys due to the Inn for annual dues, 
commons, Ac., be paid at the treasurer’s office before call day. 
The chief item is a (iovernment stamp of £b(i, but certain 
other charges are made which var>’ at the different Inns. The 
exact sums requirtHl are as follows : at Lincoln’s Inn the total 
sum is jt’Ol : at the Middle Temple i1)9. 10.v. ; at the Inner 
Temple Ih. (k/, ; and at (tray’s Inn x77. lis. 4(/. The 

first tiling that htnkes a rea<ler is the much smaller amount 
asked for by Ci ray’s Inn than that demanded by the tliree 
other societies. This is more apparent than real, and arises 
in the following manner. It was formerly usual for each Lm 
to require an annual payment from every barrister for the 
purpose of keeping his name on their books. This was, how* 
over, found in practice to produce considerable dissatisfac- 
tion, esjtecially in the case of those who had left London and 
abandoned the practice of tlie profession. The three larger 
Inns accordingly commuted those yearly payments for a gross 
sum of i.12 payable on call ; and this stun is included in the 
totals given above. This has not yet been done at Gray’s 
Inn, and Uterofore, in order to provide for the doe payment 
of these annual fi^es which are still retained there, a student 
of tlutt society on being called has to give a Ixmd in 
jointly witli some householder in England, conditional for the 
paymimt of his dues, commons. Ac. 

At each of the Inns a candidate must be foopoeed (or, as 
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it is teehnioally termed, his call must be moved) by a 
bencher of his own Inn who has some personal acquaintance 
with him ; even if the student has no friend amongst the 
benchers no practical difficulty is found in getting an intro- 
duction to one in order to make his acquaintance for the pur- 
pose of this rule. The candidate is then voted for at a 
meeting of the benchers of his Inn convened for tliat purpose, 
at which it is of course competent for anyone present to 
object to him and give his reasons. If clet^ted, there only 
remains to publisli the call, and for the candidate to sign his 
name in the rolls of the Queen’s Bench Division to give him 
all the rights and privileges of a barrister. 

At Lincoln's Inn a student has to sign a * Petition for 
Call to the Bar,’ in which he states his condition of life and 
occupation (if any). A call is refused to anyone who is in 
trade. lie has to present this petition in pijrson to tlio 
treasurer of the society (or senior htuicher present) on some 
occasion fixed for that purpose and immediately preceding 
the day on which his call is to lie moveil. He can of course 
find out from the office what day is determined on for this 
ceremony. Besides this petition, ho has at the same time to 
present a declaration signed by him in the following form : — 

I, of U t 4 t tht« Hiir tiu) Honourable 

Society of Lincohr« <lo hereby ileclure an follown : 

Int, That I am not n in floly OrderH or, that I bf^tng a 

periKin in Holy Orders have ntit dtiriiiK the year next bi'for« the data of 
ihi» declaration held or |»< rftirme<l any Clertcuil preferment or duty, or 
]>erfonned any Clerical functioiiH, and do not inUuid any longer to act 
aa a Clergy man . 

2nd. That 1 am not, and that I have never, Hince my admixtoiiciii an a 
Student of thi« Honourable Society, b^eii a |KfrK 4 m coming umkr any of 
the following deiKriptionx, that in Uf wiy : A |Mjriion who in an Attorney 
at I41W, Solicitor, WriU r to the Signet, a Writer of the H4Nitch Omrta, 
a I^roctor, a Notary Public, a Clifrk in Chancery, a Parliamentary 
A|<<»nt, an Agent in any Court. oriKinal or aptHdlate, a Clerk to aiir 
duatiee of the Peace, or who acU, directly or indirectly, in any inch 
capacity, or in the service? of any of the periaiiix ab<iv« ditaoribed, or 
who acta aa Clerk at or to a Ilarriater. Conveyancer, Hfiecial Pleadirr, or 
Equity Draftsman, or of or to any omcei in any Court of I41W or Equity. 

The ceremony of the call iuelf, or mther ita announeemedot 
or * publication/ ia a formal operation the details of wkidi 
\*ary in each InUt It i» not iieeeaaary to coiiauler them her0, 
since by the time he ia about to be called a atudent will know 
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exactly what they are, and what is required of him. It ia 
always usual for the student to dine in hall on his call night ; 
and in the Middle Temple he is further obliged to come in 
wig and gown. At Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn the announcement of the call is made half an 
hour before hail, and those then called must be present in 
person ; at the Inner Temple it is made immediately after 
dinner. At Lincoln’s Inn the newly called barristers take 
dessert and wine with the benchers : the senior bencher 
present proposes tlieir health, and then the benchers retire 
and leave those called to spend the evening together. At the 
Middle Temple those just called are allowed to give a call 
supper in the hall after dinner is finislied, but comparatively 
few avail themselves of the privilege. At the Inner Temple, 
after the publication of the call in the private rooms of the 
benchers, the senior bencher congratulates the new barristers 
on their call, and speaks of the responsibilities and duties oi 
their new profession, to which the senior student replies in a 
suitable manner ; but in this Inn it is the students who are 
bowed out and leave the benchers to their wine and dessert. 
At Gray's Inn the newly called barristers are toasted in the 
hall after dinner, and the whole society have w'ine and dessert 
togetlier. These details, however, have little interest for any 
except those who are about to be called, to whom they will 
bo sufficiently familiar by the accounts of those students 
slightly senior to themselves. 

It may perhaps be here remarked that those students who 
are already memlM'rs of tlie Irish bur are exempted from cer- 
tain of Uie regulations mentioned in this and the last cliapter. 
As is well know’n, students in order to l>e called to the Irish 
bar have, amongst other things, to k»*ep four terms in one of 
the liuis of Court in London ; and if an Irish student or 
barrister subseiiuently enter as a student for the English bar 
he is allowed to count those four terms so kept as if they had 
been origiitally kept for the English bar. All students and 
members of the Iriali hw are also, as stated before, excused 
the stamp of £26 on entrance, and members of the Irish bar 
have got to pay only a jCIO stamp on call together with cer- 
tain small fees ; but in all other respects they are subject to 
the mice and regulations given above. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AS ACCOUNT OF THE KCH0LAR8IHIU. |•|lIF>R8. AND OTRKR 
DJMTINCTIONH OFKN Tt> 8Tl’OKNTt». 

Thr lA«t cliAptFr t'otu'Iu<U>» tliftt |»An of tlip subject which deali 
with the niiiiittmin rt><}iim^i from the Htudent a part whieli 
corrrapondti rotighijr with the ifpiilationH rcUtitiff to ordinary 
d(^re<.*A at Oxfon) and Carabridfre. In Uiim chapter thorn ax* 
aminationa which arc optional to the atiulent, and which give 
* hoitoura.’ or entitle him to money rcwiinia, arc briefly eon* 
aidcre<I. 

The ficcMniort/ rewards offeri'd for corojielition arc of 
two kiiuL* : thom> A'iveii by the Council, and therefore open 
to atudenU of every Inn ; and thom* eatabliahed by tho aepa* 
rate Inna, aiul therefore confined to tlndr own membem 
reapectively. 

Thoae offcrwl by or through the Conncil and open to 
any atudent conaiat of ' atudeiitahiiM.’ * MchoIamhipAt' and 
‘ pruMMi ’ amounting altogether in value to about £2,000 
a year. 

The studentships wen‘ cMtabliahiKi to encourage the atudy 
of Juriaprudence and Roman Civil Ijaw, and the oxamitmtion 
for Utem is in those two Hubjects alone. The examination 
laats two days, and. like all those hero referred to, is partly 
by means of printed papers and partly oral. It takes place 
twice a year, before Hilary and before Trinity terms, or, 
ronj^ly speaking, about January and May. There are in all 
twelve ■tudentahips, each of them being of the annual value 
of OM hundred guineas. Eight of them last for two years, 
and the other four for one year only. The former kind, whidt 
an Umahle for two years, are open only to any stu^i to 

0 
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whom not more than four terms have elapsed since Imeping 
his first term, and two of them are awarded at each examina- 
tion. The latter are open to any student (not then already 
entitled to a studentship) as to whom not less than four and 
not more than eight terms have elapsed since keeping his first 
term, and two of them also are awarded at each examination. 
The Council publish a considerable time in advance of each 
examination a list of the subjects in which they intend to 
examine, the time of the examination, and the notice required 
from all competitors. 

A scholarship, named after its founder ‘ The Barstow 
Scholarship,’ is given every summer to that student who, at 
the honours examination then held for certificates for call to the 
bar, passes best in J urisprudence (including International Law >, 
Constitutional Law, and Legal History. It is tenable for two 
years, and is worth about £70 per annum. 

In addition to the studentships, the Council offer annually 
eighteen prizes of the total value of i.’C(X). The reader may 
recollect that it was stated above that certain law lectures were 
given by the authority of the Council to which students were 
admitted free of expense. Four professors are appointed who 
lecture on lioman Law, Equity, Common Law, and the Law 
of Real and Personal Property respectively. At the end of 
the year, in Dwember, there are four examinations — that is, 
one in the subjeirts lecturi^l on by each professor ; and in each 
subjcK't there are four money prize.s of £50, £25, £16, and 
£10 respectively. Besides these, there are two prizes of £70 
and £80, for Uie students who obtain the greatest aggregate 
number of marks in any two subjects. The examination in 
any subject is open to all students who have attended at least 
two-thirds of the Ucturcs given that year in that subject ; but 
no student is admitte<l to more than two of Uiese examina- 
tions. or can take more than one prize ; and. furtlier. anyone 
who has obtained a studentslup is altogether excluded, so that 
they may be left to act as an encouragement to study in the 
ease of those who fail to secure one of the larger m<mey 
prixes. 

Each Inn further offers certain scholarships for competi- 
tion amongst its own students ; and these are generally mme 
eaailj attainable than the studentships offered by the Goimeil. 
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TImm will itow be briefly considerefl in order, but the fill 
rrgnletkine roneeming them een be obteined from the re* 
•peetive eoeietiee. 

Ltnro/n’s Inn offem every yeer four eohohuuhipe of the 
Tuloe of one hundred guiueee eech : they ere peyeble in ceeh, 
but tenable for one year only- - in fu't. Uiey form money prisee 
rmtlier than neholanditpe pmperly no ^led. Two of the 
eeholandiiptt are awartled for proficiency in International and 
Ctmutitutional and in Common I.aw j including Criminal 
Iaw) ; the other two are given for proticioney in the I^aw of 
Real and IVraonal Pn>|>erty. and in Kquity. A student may 
com{H*te in iMith gronpA of Kubj«M'ta at any examination, 
but will only Ih' eligible to one Htdiolamhip in any one year; 
and no student to whom a m'liolarship has betm awarded will 
l>e eligible again for a w'hoiarHhip in the same group of sob* 
jects. If leas than nix randiilates eonifH'te in one group of 
aubjtwta only one scholarMhip a ill Iw awunled in that group, 
unless the exatnitieTH rtH'uniinemI that a second scholarship 
W gfant<"d «»n the ground of exceptional merit in a second 
candidate. The com|M>tition is limitfsl to those students wlio 
Were not mure than twenty -ft \e years old on the preeeiiing 
1st of .lanuary, and who have 0\tn been tnemltem of the Inn 
for not Ic'ss than thns* whole terms. Notice of the titns at 
which and subjiH'ts m which the examination will ho held, 
and of the date by which atudents must give notice of their 
intention to comp<<te. is pnlihsheil some time (at least a month) 
in advance. The exanuimtion is held shortly liefore Easter 
ev€»ry year. 

The MuUlU Tttnplf offers sixU^en scholarships of tlie 
total annual value of £810 for competition amongst its own 
students. Four of thes*< are of one hundred guineas each, 
four of fifty guineas, four of thirty giiiniuui. and four of twenty 
guineas ; they are tenable for one yt«r only, and one of each 
kind is giveii for proflciency in each of the following four 
subjects: — (i> International and Coustitiitional Isiw, (ii) Tht 
Law of Real and Personal Property. <iiit Common Law and 
Criminal l..aw, and fiv) Equity. Those of one hundred and 
those of thirty guineas are given respectively to the four 
best and the four second students in each of the four snlgeett 
alluded to above, by an examination in the summer; the 

c9 
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mnaining eight scholarships are given by another examination 
held about Easter. No one is eligible for a scholarship who 
was more than twenty-four on the 1st of January preceding 
the examination for it, and no student can hold more than 
one scholarship on the same subject in the same year. A 
student who has once obtained a hundred guineas scholarship 
is not allowed to compete again ; and one who has obtained 
a fifty guineas scholarship cannot compete for the hundred 
guineas stdiolarship in that subject, though he remains eligible 
for a hundred guineas scholarship in one of the other subjects. 
A prize of ten guineas is awarded to that candidate at the 
summer examination who. though not obtaining a scholar- 
ship, shows most proficiency in Criminal Law. 

The Inner Temple also offers scholarships of the annual 
value of amongst its own students : but they are not 
payable in cash, and are (tompetetl for under different regula- 
tions to those in force at the other Inns. This society has 
founded lectures for its own meinlK'rs, in addition to those 
established by the C<iuncil. Three tutors are appointed by 
tl»e society, who lectun* respectively on Heal Property. Equity, 
and Common Law ; and who are siip|x)sed to give rather more 
indi>*idual assisuince to the students attending their classf's 
tlian is {K)8Kibie in the more formal lectures given under the 
auUiority of the (^ouncil. Scholarships of one hundred 
guineas are awanltnl for proficiency in the subjects U^tured 
on by each of the tutors during the prece<ling year. Three 
of them an* given in .lanuatn (one for eiich subjiot) and three 
of them in July. The money is not {>aid dirc>«t to the suo- 
eeasful student, but is handed over to some barrister or special 
pleader, chosen by the student and approved of by the Inn, 
into whose cliambers tlie pupil tlicn goes to read in the 
manner described in tlie next chapter. A student can only 
hold one scholarship, though he may compete for as many 
as he lik^; but if he once gets one he is never eligible 
•gain. 

Gray’s Inn offers scholarslaps and prizes of the annna l 
value of £876. They are 

(i) The Bacon Scholarsliip of £45 a year, and the Holt 
SohdArship of £40 a year, each tenable for two yean. These 
are given lor proficieney in the Pditical and Constitutioaal 
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History of EngUnd. and the examination for them is held in 
theee subjects towards the end of May every year. To be 
eligible a student must have kept ever)* term since his admis* 
sion, and must furtlier have b^n a member of Uie Inn for 
not more than live tenns. 

(ii> The Anlen Schoiarskip of s.lK) a year, tenable for 
iliree years from a student's call. One of these is awarded 
every year by an ovaminalion held in the Michatdinaa term. 
A student may roui)H'tc for it at any time a*ithiii four 
yt^ars after his aihnission to the Inn. hut he cannot eiyoy 
the emoluments until after he has Ikhui called. The 
scholars must Ih> natives of (treat Ithtaln or Ireland, must 
not have Imh-ii more than twenty four wiieti admitUHl to the 
Inn, and not have previously iH lonK'tsl to any other society, 
and they must atM> have kept within four >4*ars from athnis> 
Sion not less than t\v« Ue nor more thnii fifteen terms. The 
scholarship continues only so h»ng as the M'holar remains a 
luendier of the Inn. 

I nil The l.«'e Prize of x'i.'* a year, given for the Itost essay 
on the laws of Justinian, or on the Conimoii or Statute Law 
of f.ngiand. The suhjeet is puhlishtHl in Trinity term, and 
the essays have to In* sent in hy the following 1st of March. 
No one can take tin* prize more than twice. 

It will thus he seen that the money prizes opt>n to Uto 
student are Uah nuiiit'rous and valualile. Most or all of 
them are of very rweiit foundation, and whother from their 
not Ix’ing suflicietitly well known, or whether because most 
of thoss' who enter for the har an; alremly tirtnl of perpetually 
working under examination pre.sHure, the numU;r of com- 
ts.-UlorN for them is at present far less that wouhl Is; imagined. 
This IS, however, partly due to the fact that many students 
cuter while at Oxford or ( aiubridge ; and this renders tliem 
too old. or of too great a standing in their Inn, to compote 
for these prizi>s when resident in Ixuidon, 

It liaa been alreaily stated that there is a more dUfficuIt 
examination, called the KxamituttUm /or h>nour», which Ui# 
student may take instead of the ordinary one for a pass cerii- 
ficaie in exactly the same way as an undergraduate at Oxford 

Cambridge may take liis bachelor's dt^ee eiihiir by an 
honours or by a poll examination. The subjects in whhsh a 
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candidate for honours is examined comprise JurisprudMioe 
(including both public and private International Law), Roman 
Law, Constitutional Law and Legal History, Common Law, 
Equity, the Law of Real and Personal Property, and Criminal 
Law : and to pass he must do satisfactorily in the papers on 
Roman Law, Common Law, Equity, and the Law of Real 
and Personal Property. The examination is held at the same 
time as that for the studentsliips, i.e. shortly before Hilary 
and Trinity terms ; and selected portions of the above subjects 
are given for tlie examination and published in advance. 
These, of course, are more numerous and diflicult than those 
for the pass certificate, though less so than those for the 
studentships. 

The list of those who pass is arranged in two classes, each 
placed in alphabetical order. Apart from any reputation it 
may give at the bar (and at present it is scarcely too much to 
say that it gives none), the only advantage gained by taking 
honours is the seniority it confers over all other students 
called at the same time. This is an atlvantage M’hich is 
practically worthless. It is true that under the regulations 
issued by the Council a student placed in the first class may 
be excusc*d keeping two tenns. The author is not aware of 
any case in which an Inn has availed itself of this privilege, 
and the time of preparation is already so short tliat any cur- 
tailment of it would not in general be desirable. 

The examination is also a diflicult one and involves a great 
deal of reading and work which is neither directly profitable 
new likely to bo of any imnusliato use to a barrister. It is 
not therefore ver)' surprising that at present the number of 
candidates who offer themselves for it is small. If, indeed, 
the conservatism of the Council sliould ever allow them to 
eetablisli examinations more strictly analogous to those tear 
honours at the older universities - -confined, that is, to single 
definite branches of law— it is probable they would attract 
the best students to compete for them. If, for example, a 
student could thus take honours and be entitled to be called 
by showing a thorough acquaintance with e.g. Patent Law or 
^iqiingLaw, it might be well worth his while to attain that 
distinotion, hnoe it probably would be of ocoisiderable assist- 
anoa to him in hia profissaion ; but under the existing regula- 
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turns no solieitor ironld think of sending work to e benrister 
who had taken honours merely on that aoooont Indeed, the 
present examination affords soaroely any guarantee that Uiose 
who pass it are qualified to practise, and so long as it 
neither gives a reputation nor leads to work so long will the 
great nugority of students avoid it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UEADINO IN CHAMBERS. 

Ip the object of a student's career were merely to become a 
barrister, in the same way as that of most undergraduates is 
to take a degree, this and the following chapter would be un- 
necessary. The majority of barristers, however, become such 
in order to practise ; and a work such as this professes to be 
ought to deal with the question as to how a student can best 
prepare himsedf to ensure as far as possible his ultimate 
success. The general consideration of this question will bo 
reserved for the next chapter, but there is one all-important 
element in that preparation which is universally admitted to 
be necessary ; that element is * reading in chambers,’ and to 
that alone this chapter is conhned. 

Before entering on the subject of this chapter, it may here 
be remarked, once for all, that on the questions treated in 
this and the next chapters a considerable variety of opinions 
is held. This is lUKressarily the case. The preceding chapters 
oonsidered only how certain definite conditions were to be 
fulfilled ; if Uie student attained a certain standard clearly 
marked out beforeliand by tlic examiners he was certain of 
suooess ; now, however, problems have to be treated the oor* 
rectness of tlie solutions of which can only be tested by the 
success or failure of a man's career. In so vague and difllcult 
a matter tliere must be great differences of opiniem, but to 
save the constant and tiring repetition of quahfying phraaes, 
it has been thought better to state the views expres^ here 
in a dogmatic form. As some test, however, of their oorreet- 
ness, it may be mentioned that several of the author's friends 
who were members of the bar and well qualified to ^peak on 
such p(wts were good enough to read the first edititm of this 
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work, and withoat exception their views coincided with those 
here given. 

It is admitted by all that tlie knowledge and experience 
necessary to enable a barrister to deal saocossfully with even 
the simplest class of cases likely to come before him cannot 
be acquired by private study. It is equally certain tliat they 
cannot be obtained by merely sitting in court. The work 
done there is not in all probability of tliut kind of which a 
young practitioner is likely to have much ; and even if it 
were, he could hardly expect to understand it fully or do him* 
self justice if he had not seen something of the manner in 
which actions are finally brought into a condition when they 
are ready to be tried. To hear cases conduct4‘d in court is a 
useful exercise, perhaps indeed a necessary one, at a certain 
period of a student's career, but by itself it will never give 
him the training which is absolutely requisite to his success. 
At the bar, no 1u.h8 than in every other business, it is neces- 
sary to serve some kind of apprenticeship ; and the only kind 
open to tlie barrister is to read in chamiiers. It is absolutely 
essential to a barrister's future success, and if any student 
cannot afford the exjH'iise necessary to spend at least one year 
there, the sooner that he gives up the idea of practising at the 
bar the better for him. Nor is it, to say the least, advisable 
to read in one set of chamlx^rs only ; all dt<partmcnts of taw 
are involved together, and in practice, no less than in theory, 
a student must have a general uc(|uuintance with all the more 
elementary parts if he wish to make a sound lawyer. The 
reader may fiossibly have thought that since the business of 
different barristers is of the most varied nature their education 
should be varied in a corresponding manner, and that it would 
thus be suflicient for a student to go into the chambers of 
some one barrister who had a practice of a similar kind to 
that which the student hofied to acquire. This, however, is 
only partially true, and as a matter of fact the best training 
up to a certain point — tlie foundation of the knowledge ne- 
cessary to practise— must be very similar for all. It is with 
the means of laying this foundation that the following pages 
deal. The superstructure must be erected by each for himself. 

As is well known, members of the ‘junior bar’ — that is, 
those who are not Queen's Counsel, or (ss it is luraally 
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expreteed) those who have not taken silk — are by the enstoin 
of the profession permitted to take pupils. It is not nsnal to 
take a pnpil for less than six months, and some barristers 
refuse to take any for less than a year; moreover, as be* 
ginners are not only useless, but are in fact in everyone’s 
way for the first two or three months, they generally have a 
difficulty in finding anyone with a good practice who is 
willing to take them for less than a twelvemonth. The fee, 
which is payable on the commencement of the pupilage, is a 
hundred guineas a year, or fifty guineas for half that time. 
Inasmuch, however, as a year is inclusive of the long vaca- 
tion, while a term of six months can be arranged so as to be 
exclusive of vacations, the latter is decidedly the preferable 
perio<l to choose ; and the more so. since at the expiration of 
the six months the pupil, if he wishes it, will almost always 
be easily able to arrange to continue in the same chambers 
for another half-year ; while, if ho then thinks it desirable, he 
* is free to make a change. 

For this fee the pupil is entitled during the term of his 
pupilage to go to the chambers of the barrister with whom he 
is reading during business hours, say from ten in the morning 
to five or six in the evening. There, or more probably in an 
adjoining pupil room, he does as well as he can the work 
which comes to be done in the barrister's chambers, and 
which generally forms a far larger |K)rtion of a junior’s 
practice than his briefs in court ; for example, he draws con- 
veyances (leases, marriage settlements, unlls, &c.), and 
pleadings | Uie formal documents, such as claims and defences 
in acUonsh and writes opinions. The pupil does not merely 
look at the papers and make notes on them for the barrister's 
use, but he deals with them himself just as if they formed a 
piece of work which his oam client had delivered for him to 
do, and he spends, or at least he should spend, as much care 
and trouble on them as if his reputation witli his own clients 
depended on tlie result. These drafts are subsequently cor- 
rected or re-drawn by the barrister, and it is hardly necessary 
to add that a pupil who does not take the trouble to see the 
corrected draft before it is finally taken away from chambws 
will not dmve much good from being there. It will thus be 
easily tmsgt«»d that a good pupal is a very great aid to a 
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barrister, and, in fifMjt, without some such assistance it would 
be impossible for a junior to carry on a large business. Con> 
Tersely, a barrister may prove of great use to a good pupil of 
his by introducing him to business, and many a successful 
barrister owes his practice wholly to tlie work that he did when 
reading in chambers and the reputation he tlius acquired. 

Such being the manner in which reading in chambers is 
carried on, the next question that arises is as to what time 
should be spent over it. Putting on one side that 
minority who wish to confine themselves to criminal business, 
and to whom tlie greater part of this chapter is quite in- 
applicable. and laying down as far as is possible a general 
rule for ail students, then the better opinion is that two pears 
in chambers is the least time in which a roan can qualify 
himself to practise on his own account, and three years for 
an average man is not too much. This, however, is a matter 
on which the student can after a year's reading in chambers 
judge for himself; and of course any general rule on such a 
subjtvt must admit of matiy exceptions. 

To get the greatest advantag(> out of a two years' course 
it should, perhaps, be divided ' as follows : Six months with 
a conveyancer, six months with a chancery barrister, six 
months with a special pleader, and, finally, six months with 
some barrister who practises in whatever department of law 
the student has then fixed on for himself. There is no ob- 
jection in this scheme to reading with a special pleader before 
the chancery barrister if that should be more convenient, but 
for the reason explained hereafter it is probable that the first 
year in this plan of reading would have to l)e spent with one 
who practised botli as a conveyancer and chancery barrister. 
The details of such a course and its feasibility will be con- 
sidered immediately, but it may be at once pointed out that 
it posaemes one great advantage in tlie fact tliat it does not 
emapel a man to choose definitely any particular branch of 
the profMsion until he has had an opportunity of seeing what 
it is like. At present it is usual for a barrister to confine 
himself either to the Chancery or Common Law DivisJons, 

‘ The nosoiu (or tliis dirUikm an ginn latar. bat moot of the 
nsMths that follow en iadiMndont of the order in which it is dsooMd 
bostloraad. It is didteolt to Uy down an ebsoluto rots, sines awoh mast 
Bsssnaiilj dopond on the partienlar stadont and his provioos sdaeattop. 
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though now that most of the law courts are in the same 
building it is no longer necessary to do so ; still in most 
cases the young practitioner will have to make a choice 
between the two Divisions, and it seems desirable that before 
doing so he should have some means of judging for himself as 
to the kind of business for which he is best fitted. 

The next question to be determined is on what principle the 
pupil should choose a barrister to read w’ith ; and this is by 
no means such an easy question to answer as might at first 
be thought. 

It may he at once admitted that the better known the 
barrister chosen and the larger his practice the less individual 
attention the pupil will get, while a younger and rising man, 
although he will give the individual attention to the pupil, 
will not have suflieient work to keep him fully employed. A 
student of abilities considerably above the average ought, 
there can be no doubt, to ch(M)8e the man with the large 
practice ; even if at lirst he gets discouraged, it will, at his 
time of life, probably do him no ultimate harm, but only 
cause him to be more careful and to work the harder. Hut 
it is far more diflicult to atlvise a man of average abilities ; 
probably as soon as he has luwl a little experience it is l>etter 
that he too should go where he is sure of plenty of work ; 
indeed, eve>» though his knowledge should l»e very limited, he 
is certain in a large pupil room to find those who will do all 
they can to assist him in his work. A plan is therefore sug- 
gested in the next chapter (p, .'»4i by which, without any loss 
of time though at a slightly iiiorensetl cost, he may obtain 
tliat experience. If. oti the other hand, he has not luul any 
previous practical exiK'rience, then it is probable tliat he will 
find that the indi\idual attention of a young and rising 
barrister, or of an older one with only a moderate practice, 
will more than com|H'nsate for an occasional deficiency of 
work. Hut if there should be any doubt about tlie matter, the 
student would generally do well to restrict his choice to tliose 
W‘ho had already made their reputation. 

It is not, however, every loirrister with a large practice 
whose cliambers are e«iually suitable for the student, l^erent 
barristers have (hfferent kinds of business, and there is a 
great deal of work done in some cliambers for which the pu^ 
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is at first Tinfitted. It is not too muck to say that during the 
first three of these four periods of six months eaoli the pupil 
cannot thoroughly understand court work. In what are known 
as hostile actions the actual trial is only the last scene of tlie 
contest, and a knowledge of the earlier steps and proceedings, 
if not essential, is at least very desirable before the pupil 
begins to spend his time in working up briefs or sitting in 
court. This knowledge, too, is necessary for his success : he 
will often have to take on himself the responsibility of de- 
ciding about all the early proceedings in an action, but at the 
trial itself he will generally have a ‘leader ' on whom the con- 
duct of the case will wholly depend. Hosides, after some time 
judiciously used in reading in chambers, the pupil will havi< 
got so completely behind the scenes that he will be able after 
leaving chambers to get considerable instruction fnun merely 
sitting in court : an education which can be obtained free of 
expense, but to which pre\'ious attendance at a good pupil 
room is a necessary condition precedent. 

If thes(‘ conclu.sions are sound, tlie pupil for the first 
eighteen months mentioned ahom should only read with those 
whose practices consist chiefly of chamber and not of court 
work. The pupil will there see the kind of (iractice which in 
any case he must understand, ami which funns the almost 
exclusive business of most men wlnui first calksl to the bar ; 
besides this, he W'ill also enjoy the advantage of laiitig able to 
consult the barrister w'ith whom he is reading should ho wish to 
do so. If, on the other hand, he should go into the chambers 
of a barrister with an extensive court practice, ho will 
not only find a great deal of the work uiisuited to him, but 
there will probably I e alternately a superabundance and de- 
ficiency of it ; he will also rarely have an ojiportunity of seeing 
and consulting the practitioner in whosi' c;hamb4.<rs he is, sinoe 
daring the sittings of the courts the latter will l>e away from 
chambers, and i^ter Uiey rise l)e engage<] in consultationa, 
and (if a common law man> will further bo fre<]aently away 
firom London on circuit and sessions. In addition to theae 
diaadTantages, the pupil will find no little time is wasted in 
bearing tlm argument of any particular case which he baa 
worked op, arnee it is generally impossible to say exaetly 
when any given eaee will be oall^ on. 
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These considerations will show why the plan of reading 
stated above is given as the best division of a two years’ course. 
There can be no doubt that it is wisest to begin with the cham- 
bers of a conveyancer— the nursery, as it has been called, of 
every lawyer— but unless the pupil has had some previous 
experience he will find a difficulty in getting anyone with an 
extensive practice to take him for less than a year. Recent 
legislation has greatly diminished the amount of conveyancing 
done by barristers, but tlie majority of those at the chancery 
bar still do some conveyancing as well as their equity work, 
and if the student be unwilling or unable to devote a whole 
year to conveyancing alone, and yet wishes to read only with the 
loading men in the profession, he must be prepared to spend 
his first year with a conveyancer and equity draftsman, i.e. a 
barrister with a mixes! business of some conveyancing and 
some chancery work, between which the pupil must divide his 
time as Ix'st he can. Probably this would be the best coarse 
which a student going to the common law bar could take, but 
one who intended practising at the chancery bar w'ould do well, 
if he could aflfonl the time, to devote a year to conveyancing 
proper. 

It also follows from the above remarks that it is desirable 
to enter the cbamb<*rH of a siH’cial pleader in preference to 
those of a cunimon law Imrrister for the third of these four 
jieriods. The former never gm'S into court, but confines him- 
self to ‘chambers,' where, 8]>eaking broa<lly, all the minor 
contentious ]H>ints in an action are d(H.'ided. The ai'tual work 
is of the same nature ns that of a common law barrister, but 
as the bitter is generally dilVtcuU to find, l>eing sometimes at 
Westminster, sometimes in the City, and often altogether 
away on circuit or Missions, many solicitors prefer to send 
most of their pleadings to W drawn by a pleoilcr. A pupil of 
the latter sees, therefore', exactly the class of work with which 
as a beginner it is desirable he should bi'come acquainted. A 
pleader is further allowed to charge smaller fee« Uian a 
barrister, and he thus gets a very large number of small and 
easy oases. These afiford the best of all exercises for an in- 
experienced pupil, and. further, being rapidly disposed of, 
enable him to see the whole course of an action from its 
oommeneement to its oonclusiou. 
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It is nearly certain that a pupil cannot spend the last of 
these four periods of six months each better than by reading 
with some barrister who is already practising with success in 
that branch of the law and those courts in wliicli the student 
hopes in the future to acquire a practice. By tliis time he does 
not require to be able at any time to consult the barrister 
with whom he is reading, and, sliould ho look forward to 
practising in court himself, he ought to be now fitted to see 
how the work is done there ; indeed, if industrious and able, 
he may (if tlicn called to tlie bar) hold briefs and do work for 
others, tlius acqmring that experience without which all his 
abilities and knowledge will be of little avail. A common 
law barrister would do well to choose some one to read with 
who went his future circuit and si'ssions, since when away 
from London such a choice might prove of material assist* 
ance to him in gaining him intruiluctions, and in many other 
ways. 

The question is sometimes uskt>d as to how far reading in 
chambers must or should l>e supplemented by private reading. 
Of course the more a barrisU-r knows the better it will be for 
him ; but while it is certain that time H|M’nt in chamlM>rs can 
be spent far more profitably than in reading text or other law 
books, there is a minimum of knowledge without which a 
pupil will not derive that advantage from reading there which 
he ought to. The question therefore resolves itself into seek* 
ing what is the Uxnt theoretical knowledge of law which a 
student should have acquinxl bej\)re going into chambers. 
Too much ho cannot have. 

Now one of the chief objects in reading with a conveyancer 
is to get an elementary ocquaiiilanct! with the principles of 
the Law of Beal I’roperty, of which every lawyer must have 
some knowledge, and Udore a pupil is able to fully utilise bis 
time in a conveyancer's chambt^rs he should at least have 
most carefully read text-lKsoks which cover the same ground, 
as Joshua Willianui' Heal Hroperty, Goodeve's Herttmal 
Property, tnderhilTs Law of 'lru»U, Elphinstone’s Intro- 
duction to Conveyancituj, and Comyns' AbutracU of Title, 
In specifying these books it is not intended to imply that 
others on the same subjects would not prove equally go^ and 
naeful. These are only mentioned as being able books of 
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their kind and at the same time very clear, and are rather 
specified for the guidance of any reader who may not have 
the knowledge to select the best text-books on any subjects 
mentioned than with any idea of implying that they are the 
only available works on the subject. A similar remark applies 
to all the books enumerated below. The student will find in 
the appendix, pp. 61-C.S, a list of the more important works 
here referred to. 

The work in the chambers of a chancery barrister and 
special pleader will show the pupil the more ordinary steps 
and procedure in ac’tions in the Chancery and Common Law 
Divisions respwtively. To tmderstand the work there given 
him the pupil should previously have read the Judicature Acts 
and Rules, and ( say ) Underhill’s Ma nual of Chancery Proced ure 
or Foulkes' Action at Lair, If possible, he ought also to have 
road some elemenUry hooks on Pleading, on ('ontracte, and 
on Torts. Anson on ('ontracts and Pollock on Torts are good 
examples of such works on the last two of those subjects. 
Although not ahsohitely net essary. the student would find it a 
great advantage, either beforehand or in tlu* evenings after 
leaving ohambt'rs, to rea<l Tudor’s Leading Cases in Convey- 
ancing, WhiU* and Tudor's Lending i’ases in Equity, Pol- 
lock's Principlcji of Contriict, Smith’s Leading Cases in Com- 
mon Law, and Tudor’s Lcadimj Cases in Mercantile Law, or 
at any raU> si'lections from them. He ought also before 
entering the chamlH>rs of a barrister with court work to liave 
master^ some work on Kvidonce, o.g. Stephen’s Digest of the 
Law of Evuience. 

There is no reason why a student aliould not continue 
reading in cltamlters after he is called, and in fact most do so. 
A onstom, however, has of late years sprung up of pupils 
spending a certain time in a solicitor’s office ; and this, 
if done at all, must by tlie etiquette of tlie profession 
be done before call : indeeil, it is open to question whether 
under any circumstances it should be regarded as permis- 
sible. If, however, it be done, the best time to choose 
would probably be ailer having finished reading with a spe- 
cial ]^esder, since the student would then have the know- 
ledge requisite to enable him to select those kinds of work 
aoquaintanee with which alone will be useful to him in hta 
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aftcir <mre«r. Unless for any special reason, ii wonld ba 
better for the student to ebooae a firm with a moderate 
bustnees rather than one with a very large connection, 
since in the former ease he would probably see a variety 
of work, while in the latter he would not unlikely only 
see the work of some particular department. It is doubtful, 
however, whether in most cases tlie knowUnlgt^ so gaiiu'd would 
rt‘pay Utc student for the time sptmt. There is no doubt that 
it is an atlrantage in it<4<lf for him to st'C the work on which 
he will 1 h' subwHjuently engngiHl fnim another point of view — 
esp<<cially fnun the jioint of view of a ela--*s who can alone, in 
most cases. Is' his clients ; still, the business of a solicitor is 
very different from that «»f a barrister, and it is questionable 
whether a few months sjH’nt with the former is of much r<*al 
assistance Ui the latter. 

A few reniarkx on how a pupil may pd the greatest 
ailvantage from his n adnig in chainlKTS an-, with wune hesi- 
tation, here anbh**!. Some of them are |H<rhap«* s«<lf obvious, 
but none the less they an- Um frequently neghsded in practice. 

It is hardly necessary to U-gin by saying that regularity of 
hours i.s esm ntial alike for the pupil's own progress and to 
convinri- oth»'r*> tliat he i*. in earnest. More im|)«>rtant, how- 
ever. is the remark that a pupil should iM-gin by choosing the 
more easy pieces of work : he will thus get a Is-tti'r style and 
a more varnsl knowhslge of law. In all other nccupalinns this 
is the rule ; a niusicinn. for example, d«»ws notWgin his studies 
by atU'impting to play the most difficult pi«'e he ran find, but 
in Uw some pupils insist on choosing the hardest pieces of 
work which are ojmui to them. This is certainly a mistake. 
After a pupil has got a reputation for care and accuracy tlio 
barrister witli whom he is reading will proliahly ask Kim to 
undertake the more difTicult work, and until he is so asked the 
pupil may generally consider tliat ho is unfit to do it. The 
pupil, again, should only regard the rpiality and not the quan- 
tity of his work : one piece done well will teach him more than 
twenty done indifferently. Doubtless no pupil will ever spend 
as mii^ time and tliotq;ht over work which be knows will ue 
subusquently corrected by the barrister who is responsible for 
it as he will over his own (when be gets it) ; it should, bow- 
«v«r, be his aim to do it exactly aa if it were his own, and to 

o 
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test its accuracy and validity in every way he can think of. 
If he acquires the art of doing his work well, however slowly 
it may be done, tlie speed requisite for a large practice will 
come in time. 

The pupil will do well to take copies or notes of those 
conveyances, pleadings, opinions, &c., the forms of which may 
prove useful to him hereafter. It is not necessary, though it 
is very common, to copy slanshly every word of the docu- 
ment ; all that is want^ is to take such notes and references 
as will enable the student hereafter to reproduce a similar one. 
He will never in all probability have a case exactly like it 
again, and all that is wanted is to have so much of the frame 
of the document copied as may serve for a model in any 
analogous case. Perhaps at first a few precedents may be 
taken in exUmso, but subsequently it is a mere w'aste of time 
to copy at huigth that which can be found in any book of 
common forms (such as covenants for title), or must be 
peculiar to that case alone (such as certain recitals). The 
pupil, too, will find it save him no little trouble if he keeps a 
commonplace book where he notes up every point whicli he 
has to det«‘rmine with the references to the authorities on it. 
Thus a point once detennine<l netnl never be looked up again. 

The work, remarks, and esjwially the mistakes of his 
oo-pupils may prove very instructive to the student. After a 
little pnwtice a glance at the instructions in any case will 
iUiable the juipil to fonn some sort of rough idea as to tlie 
manner in which he would have treaUnl it ; the corrected 
draft will show if this were sound, and if will also show the 
mistakes inatle by a fellow-pupil in working out the frame of 
the draft. The rapid grasp of the essential facts, and clear- 
ness and definiteness in explaining them to others, is fo 
necessar)' to success at tlie bar that the pupil should get into 
ilie habit of stating his cases and Uie |)oints which arise in 
Uiem as clearly and succinctly as possible. After he has 
attained a certain standard he will for similar reasons find it 
advantageous to give his off-hand opinion and the reasons for 
it on Uie cases of his fellow -pupils, and subsequently see or 
hoar how far the autliorities justified the opinion he expressed. 
In fiset, the conversation of a good pupil-room is by no means 
the least effective part of the training got there. 
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( HArTKU VII. 

Ml»fKU.\Nr.ors I'OtSTH roXSIU-TK.O with THRl'ARATION rOH 

THK lUh. 

Thi: chu'f ffAliiri't* (iut'<"«>inry or iHunh of a barriator'a 
traimni: hav«> now Im**'!! •li'M'us.xtHl. 1 1 only romaina to dual 
with olio or tan MihMnlniri )Miiiit 8 . and to otiiiNiilor tllO ordor 
ill alti<-)i th«> fltTiiont.s of thiit tminiiik' uro hoKt takuii. 

Tho iuoiIuhI us<-«1 in iiropiirun; for tin' Imr dopt'iida mainly 
on tho oonxidi-rationti ahudi tlotorniint' the l*i*Ht afttii for ad* 
iuiK<tiun anil onll. llort- «i* \<'ral rt a-HoiiM loatl to tlio coiicluaion 
that, undi-r tin- w/ln ini' of i-durntion alindi ih at prt’mmt ttaiial, 
it ii not d»'‘<irahli' to jwtHtjiom' i'ntr_> ufti'f Iwi'iity Uirm:', or to 
U' ralhil to till- l>ar Im fori' that in;t*. 

In ordi-r to ftv a iiu|m rior iiinit for tho a^o for oilniiaaion, 
it in»_\. in the firMil plaei', U* oh«i<rviil that, Hiiien the majority 
of harrniti ri do not U'^'in to |.,vt into htiaiin'iM lioforo thirty, 
and nine*' if tin y ha\«' then U'en I'nlhil aoitic thrui* or four 
yearn they a ill hitM* all the Htaiidin^' at tho liar which in 
iieceusary. no i'<ent a*lvantaife ii«Kaini*d hy l>eiii>( oallod Iwfortt 
twenty «ix. Thin, then fore, allowini; alaiiit four yearn from 
atlmntainn to call lahirh in alaHit the uniial tinie taken would 
deterinine twenty tline or twi nty-fmir aa the latent age at 
which it i« exjHihent to enter, 'riie Kaitio coiieluaion ta 
rt'oclif'd by coinodering the caai* of thone who intend com* 
peting for honours or xtudentahipH, for, although Uie ('ouncil 
baa not fixwl iny diiejualifyuiK age for theiw, it i« well known 
that nioet men do not do exainination work no well aftmr 
twenty-aix an larfore it. Perhafm a xiill bi«tt«r reaoon for 
myiiig Utat it m not deairable to enter laUtr than thia it to b« 
found in the (act that Nome oi the liin«, by their regulatiouf, 
fix a maximum age for thoae Ntudciitii who may competa for 
their scliolarahipN. and would tliuH appear to intimate that in 

b 2 
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their opinion twenty-one or twenty-two is abont the best and 
twenty-three about the latest desirable age for admission. 
Such, too, is the common-sense conclusion on this point, for 
it is generally admitted that after twenty -four or twenty-five 
it is difficult for anyone to turn his attention to or thoroughly 
master the details of any new occupation. 

It seems, therefore, undesirable to postpone admission until 
after twenty-four. f)n the other hand, no one could, except 
under very special circumstances, be recommended to be called 
before twenty-three or twenty-four. The extra time in the 
profession gained by an earlier call would be worth very little, 
for although it is true that a barrister may claim prece<lence 
over those called subs(*quently to himself, yet this shadowy 
advantage is more than counterbalanced by the |X)ssibility of 
getting work before he is able to do himself justice. 

Those! students who go to the Tniversity of London, or 
who begin to rend law on leaving school, will probably enter 
at an Inti when they commence their studies in order to have 
the use of the law lihraries, Icctun-s, .tc., unless they intend 
to compete fftr studentships, in which latt(‘r cast' they will 
naturally postpone admission tnitil a more advanced age. The 
majority of barristers, however, come from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and so long as a degree is not usually taken there 
before twctity or after twenty two, the best ag»' for iMlmission 
will probably continue as at present to lie betwt'cn twenty and 
twenty-three. 

An opinion has been already expressed incidentally that a 
barrister will generally find it more for his interest to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge than to six nd the corresponding time in 
Ix>ndon reading law ; lu- requires a broad os well as a tech- 
nical education, and valuable as a university educ^ition is in 
itself to evorjone. to no one is it more so than to a barrister, 
like every training it must to a certain exumt Im> one-sided, 
but no better corrective to Ute fiiults or deficiencies of an 
education at Oxford or Cambridge can be found Uian a legal 
straining in London ; on the other hand, not the least adviui- 
tage of the bar over oUter occuftaiions is the fact that it is 
possible for anyone who hitends practising at it to have a 
univernty training without being seriously thrown back in his 
inroCaasitm. 
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To tiio aventfTo university nmn liis training and life ai 
college will in any cant' bt' ast-ful at tlie Imr. but Uiere i« no 
reaHou why he shouhl not tuhl to Utis advantage and there lay 
the foundation of a Hxind h-gn] knowltnlge. Hea'ill thus have 
afquin^l a gtKnl tlnnuTtical grcmnding that will prove of inll- 
nile value to him when he comes to l.ondon.* and ettable him, 
undistnicl<i-<l hy other reatling, to gel the greatest lametit JKW- 
Hibli imt of his work iji chaiidH'rs. Ho who is remling for high 
honour-* no doubt will not liavo time to •-tmly law at the uni* 
verstty as well , but tin* diHtmctions then* gained will proliably 
ultnniit« ly prove of no Hlight inivantage to him at the Iwr, 
apart from the im nlnl training thus given him. At ilrst, it 
is true, no one will pay any attention to them* distinctions, 
nor will tin y in any way s, rve as a p(ts,*»p«irl to prufessional 
reputation; but when the nputation has biH'ti otherwise 
attaimHl. tin n tln-y will U* retm luberetl iu his favour and 
lookt**] u{s<n as furtin r assuramn* of his abilities and future 
success. This m, no doubt, true in most cH*cu|)ations, hut, 
ow ing to tin' fact that a barrister nucly gels into practice 
before thirlt . In has sullicn nt linn* to prepare hims«*lf for It 
after leaving tin univ< rsitv. and is not. as m nmiiy pursuits, 
)^ri *uslv hnndi<'n|i|s-d at starting by having S|M'nt thrtH) or 
four vears at <>\f<ird or ("ambridgi" when he ought to have 
la-ell learning tin- details of his future bii.siness. 

Then IS no reason why an average uni versity man who has 
no iiiU'iition of coui|s’iing for a studentship should not enter 
as a studr-nt at an Inn of Court while still an undergniduate, 
say about a vear and a half befon* Ins degree, lie could then 
pass his Ibimau loiw Is'fore coming to l.otidon, for which ho 
would have ample time without intr-rferiiig with his other 
studies. A few tuoiilhs afU r his degree In* would Imi ready 
for tlie s«*cond part of the har evuiiiimition. Having thus got 
an elementary acquaintance with law, he could then devota 
himself uiuntcrrujiledly to reading in ehatnb<?rs and other 
preparations for practice. There is indersl no ohjiMrtion to a 
sto^mCs preparing fur tlie examination in the eveiuiigs stmol- 
taneoualy wiUi reading in chainls-rs during the daytime, but, 
aa the subjects for the former mark out roughly what must bo 

' Um (rvideoMi of tb« late Lord ('aims in the re|>ort of the Iona 
el CcNut ConumMioo, ISM. p. 139. 
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known before any benefit can be derived from the latter, it is 
desirable to get it over as soon as possible, and thus be able 
to give an undivided attention to work in chambers. 

It has been already stated that such a student ought not to 
find much difficulty in preparing himself for the bar examina- 
tion ; and as a mere matter of mental discipline it is better 
for him to master the difficulties of it by himself rather than 
with the aid of others. If, however, in order to save time or 
for any other reason he dew's require assistance, the best plan 
for him to adopt would be to go into the chamWrs of some 
barrister, either some personal friend or one who had not been 
called very long and had not much practice : there he could 
spend the day rea<ling text-books, and would get whatever 
help he might require at least as well as from a cram coach. 
He would also thus get into a legal atmosphere ; he would 
there be able to handle law papers and see a little actual work, 
and would not feel himself so utterly helpless on first entering 
the chambers of a conveyancer. Huch a plan would probably 
save him Iwith time and trouble subseijuently. 

A student of this kind, typical of many who choose the bar 
as their profession, would not gejierally be (|ualifu‘«l to be called 
until afU'r he had been in the chambers of a s|H-cial pleader. 
The various steps in his caret'r, then-fore, would bt* taken in 
tl»e following order ; admission as a student at age of (sayi 
twenty and a half years, examination in lioman Law at age 
of twenty-one and a half years, d«’gree at (.>\fonl or Cambridge 
at age of twenty-two years, reading by him.self or in the 
ohamlters of some friend or barrister recently culled for six 
mouths, bar examiitation at age of twenty-two and a half 
yoars, reading in the chamlH'rs of a conveyancer and equity 
draftsman for a yiuir, from the age of twenty-two and a half 
to twenty-throe and a half, reading in the chambers of a 
special pleader from twenty-tlirei' and a half to twenty-four, 
call to the bar, six montlis or more with a barrister in full 
practice. It is believed that a course such as Uiis may be 
taken as one of the best tliat can be plaimed for a student of 
this kind, and one wliich can be mo^ed or adapted as cir- 
oumstanoes require. 

He who intends competing for a studentship or htmoani 
has, it is hoped, obtained from the preceding pages the infrv* 
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nuUion aeoeasuy to enable him to judge for himself when ho 
abould begin his law studies and how be should oommenoe 
his reading. Such an one, if reading fur the highest honours 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or oihera ise fully engaged, will pro- 
bably be wise to defer entering an Inn of Court until he has 
shaken himself fret* from university or other requirements *, 
tliat is. at least, if it will not defer his entry until he is past 
twenty-four years of age. But on this and all similar points, 
if he once knows the re<|uirements made of him, he is the liest 
judge* how to meet them. 

He, too, who prefers to s|M>nd the time wlheh would l»o 
occupitnl by a university care«‘r iu reiulmg law in Loudon, or 
in any other way, ean himself best nnslify the plan here given 
so as to adapt it to his own ease. 

There are only iwti or three other |>oints eonn(<cte<l with 
the subject of this i hapter to which it is deemed necessary to 
allude. None of them cun In- properly treuttsl in a work liko 
this ; but questions are often asked alKiut them, and it is 
therefore thought Iwtter to mention them briefly rather than 
]>ass them ov«<r in silence. 

thi the <|Uestion of private reading it is cpiile im)M>SHibIo to 
lay down any general rules. All knowhslge will prove usttful 
at Uie bar. but u work like this can only deal with the least 
that is fairly mH-<b-<i. The stutient should as wmhi as |>ossihle 
get into the huhtt of reuiling the current law re{H)rts, and this, 
coupliH.1 with the course of reading given above, form.s probably 
tlie * irre<lucible minimum ' without which no one ought to 
commence to practise. Tlie rctwler who wants to prepare 
himstdf as far as ]>OHsible before <'oming to London coubl not 
do u’roiig in taking the iKSiks mentioned aUive in Clmpters 111. 
and VI. iu the order there given. His object is rather to get 
an acquaintance with the principles of laiv than with the 
details of any [lart of it : he should therefore carefully avoid 
old works and re(tort.s, and should in prefereture confine him- 
self to modem text- books until he has acquirtsl the knowledge 
to select what is still useful and instructive from the older 
books. 

It must always be remembered tliat law is so extensive a 
subject that it is impossible to know it all thoroughly. The 
art a good lawyer consists rather in knowing where to tnm 
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for authorities on each difficult point which comes before him 
than in trying to recollect the exact law on tlie subject. To 
facilitate this acquaintance with leading cases, text-books, and 
other authorities likely to give the required information, the 
student cannot too soon acquire the habit of noting up his 
books with cross references. 

Everyone must judge for himself as to how far attendance 
at lectures is useful. Generally an able man will read and 
Icam far more in an hour by himself than in the same time 
spent in a lecture-room, where the subject matter must bo 
a^pted to the comprehension of the average student ; and 
this, judging by the attendance, seems to he the conclusion of 
most students. Indeed, some have asserted that the system 
of prizes instituted by the Council in connection with the 
lectures given under their authority was established to induce 
a better class of men to attend the lectures than could other- 
wise he induced to go. 

Almost the only essential for a sessions practice, and one 
chief element of success for everyi>ne, is the art of speaking. 
It is very diflicult to say how it is best cultivated ; hut the 
balance of opinion is that practice at debating soedeties will 
prove very useful to a law student, provided only that he will 
recollect that in a Court of .lustice, although warmth is often 
desirable, yet all declamation and llorid oratory are not only 
misplaced hut are often prejudicial. There his aim, whether 
addressing a judge or jury, is to convince, not to score points 
off his antag(»nist. .\ barrister’s only object is to make his 
statement of facts and his arguments quite clear and plain, 
and Uie best oratory at the bar might la* not inaccurately 
described by the expre.ssion ‘ qtiiet earnestness.’ If the 
student will only rememlH>r this, constauit practice at debating 
societies may prove invaluable to him. a.s giving him facility, 
clearness of expri'Siiion, reatliness, and self-command. 

llesidos the ortlinary debating soedeties tliere are numerous 
law societies in and near tlie lims of Court where questions 
of law are diatmssed ; and, recently. * moots ' have been re- 
esiablislied in Gray's Inn hall, open to all students for the 
bar. Two or tlm‘0 centuries ago it was customary after dinner 
in hall to elect a bencher or banister of considerable expert • 
Mtoe into the chair, and while he sat there as judge to oondnet 
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mock trials before him. These were called moots, and this 
old custom has been now partially revived. The moots at 
Gray’s Inn take place about once a month, and the subjects 
are published in advance and put in the libraries of tlio 
different Inns. After counsel for plaintiff and defendant 
have addressed the court, it is open to anyone as amicus 
curia to rise and explain the law on the subject, and finally 
the gentleman in the chair delivers judgment. In theory this 
ought to prove an admirable training, but in practice it is too 
palpably unreal to be of much value. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THK COST OF A HAttUlBTEU'S EDUCATION. 

The roost iroportant questions to roany in choosing an occu- 
pation arc what it will cost and how^ soon a return may be 
looked for from it. Roth (but especially the latter) depend 
in tlic case of the bar on so many circumstances that they 
cannot be answered with any certainty ; still it is {>ossible to 
give materials for the fonnation of approximate answers to 
them, and to that object this chapter is d(‘Voted. 

The expenses attendant on an education for the bar are 
of two kinds ; namely, those in strict connection with the 
profession itsidf, and tlio8«" concerncKl with the general cost of 
living of the student. The totals of both kinds admit of 
oonsidorable latitude, and what follows roust be regarded as 
approximate rather than accuraU*. 

Those expenses connected with the profession itself will 
be first considered. They consist of entrance fees of about 
jCiO ; of about £'25 for dinners, dues, &c. ; and of call foes 
and otlicr miscellaneous charges amounting approximately 
to £100. To these roust l>e added a sum of (at least) two 
hundred guineas for reading in chaml>crs, al)Out £40 or £50 
for law books, and nearly £12 for a wig and gowm. Allowing 
a sum of £20 for contingencies and as a margin, this makes 
tlie total necessary cost of the education come to about £'450. 

In the case of students who are anxious to be called as 
soon as possible this is spread over tliree years, giving an 
average expenditure of £150 a year. But if, as is more 
usual, four years be spent between admission and call, this 
would give an average expenditure of about £112 a year ; the 
cost of the first year being rather less, and oi the last year 
rather more, than the average. 
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After the barrister is called the expense of his chambers, 
clerk, laundress, Ac., will (unless shared with some other 
man) be at Lincoln’s Inn from £00 per annum upwards, 
and at the Temple from £40 upwards. To this at least £16 
a year for the purchase of law books ought to be added. 

The expenses of circuit and sessions vary considerably, 
but perhaps on an average they may be put down as from 
£80 to £100 a year. In the case of u chancery barrister this 
is entirely an optional ext^enditure. Formerly meiuliers of 
tlie chancery bar never went circuit or sessions ; but it is a 
most valuable training, and a custom lias of late arisen of 
such men going for a year or two after call, bofortt their 
practice in London occupies all their time. It should, how- 
ever, bt* observed that, although circuit and sessions may bo 
both pleasant and instructive, they are not likely for many 
years to prove lucrative. 

The general cost of living in London is very much what 
the student or barrister pleases ; and the reoder anil probably 
b«* able to judge for himself what it ought to amount to in 
any particular case, rerhups for a man who livoil forty 
weeks in London, as economically as would fairly be con- 
sisU'iit with his fiosition as a gentleman and a member of a 
leame<l profession, £150 a year would be the minimum on 
which he could do it with any pretence to comfort ; probably 
the average student at the bar spends about £200 a year ; 
and an allowance of £250 a year would enable a bachelor to 
live %'cry comfortably in London, but at the same time would 
not enable him to indulge in any extravagances. 

Such being the cost of his (slucation, how long will it be 
before the barrister is able to rely on his profi*8«ional income 
to maintain himself ? This is a question that admits of no 
definite answ'er ; but it may fairly lie said that even an iiuius- 
trious, able, and thoroughly competent man has no right to 
expect to earn an income sufficient to live on until the ex- 
piration of six or seven years from call. Many have bod to 
wait more than twice as long ; some have got into a prootiee 
at once. 

Peiiiape a fair way of summing up the question would be 
to put the least poesible expenditure of a student or barrister 
at £800 a year ; and to lay down the mle that anyone who 
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chose the bar as his profession ought to be able to see his 
way to secure that income for at least ten years from admis* 
sion. Tliis at 4 per cent, represents a capital sum of £2,488 ; 
and a capital of £2,400 may therefore be regarded as the 
least sum on which anyone ought to venture to go to the bar, 
and in the opinion of many it would be rather a low estimate 
than otherwise. Tins, t(X), is, of course, independent of tlie 
total cost of the earlier education of the student, which might 
perhaps in an average case l>e represented by a capital sunt of 
£2,000. This latter sum w'ould have to be spent to what- 
ever occupation the student might turn his attention, and 
stands therefore on a diilercnt footing to the cost of a legal 
education proper. 



APPENDIX. 


Os tho following pages is a list of most of the ti'xt-hooks inentioned In 
this work ; see pp. *2r>, 27, 47, and 48. This course of rea<Ung (omitting 
the works on Homan I^^aw, which are refern^d to H<»hdy ff»r the purf>o<ii»H 
of the bar examination) is designed, as stated al>ovf*, tc» give the reader 
a general ac<|uaintance with the nature and fuudanierita) princi|d4>»t of 
English Law, and is not intended to make hint acquainted with the 
details or more recondite portions of any particular branch. The former 
is alone the object of this hook : the latter in the province of other 
works. These books will generally be fouml to nupply references to 
more elab<irate works on any partictilar p<»int which may arise, and it 
should la* rememb#!rcHl that the knowledge of \^here to bxik for author!* 
tics on any caw* i» ofUm of more imjM>rtance than the knowle<lge of the 
law OtherK might b<» mentione<l which eover the name ground, 

and would prove equally useful to the student (scr page 17). Those of 
them which are distinguished by an asterink (•) only present from a 
dilTerent point of view the information contaimsl in the others, and 
may, therefore*, be omittcsl if the student think it desirable. 

It should be noticcsl that the price given in any case is that at which 
it iff published, and that a iiiscount of 20 per cent, can Ur obtained for 
cash. 
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6 foUoirifig works are not perham so absolutcl j necessary for the student to hare read before he g^peedy to bO 
» but it is desirable that ho should if possible read them ; — 
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